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@ Campus life: 
Kordish to bring 
shops into 
appartment 
building 


BY TOM GUTTING 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Anagreementfor the development 
of the empty space in the Homewood 
Apartments is expected soon. 

“It’s just a question of getting re- 
views of a couple things done,” said 
John Davis of the Hopkins Real Es- 
tate Office. 

The developer is expected to bea 
company called Kordish, which has 
also done work on improving 
Baltimore’s Inner Harbor. 

“We've been talking to them 
[Kordish],” Davis said. “We’re try- 
ing to get them the master leases.” 

Once Kordish has the master leases 











es 
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Xando is one of the companies building in the Homewood Apartments. 


JHU nears deal for 
Homewood stores 


to the Homewood, they can turn 
around and bring in stores, restau- 
rants, and other businesses to fill the 
space that has remained empty for 
the past few years. 

At this point, the only thing that is 
definite about the Homewood devel- 
opment is that a new cafe with an 
outdoor patio will be built. Nothing 
more will be decided until the agree- 
ment is complete. 

Details about the cafe itself are 
scarce, as well. Itwill berun by Xando, 
Inc., which has purchased a liquor 
license for the restaurant. The license 
will allow it to serve wine, liquor, and 
beer. 

More information on the cafe and 
the other businesses that will fill the 
empty areas is forthcoming. 

“Kordish can’t legally go into the 
Homewood and start doing stuff un- 
til there is a signed deal,” Davis ex- 
plained. “Once that gets done, things 
will start rolling.” 

Exactly when an agreement will be 
reached is a day-to-day matter. But 
once Hopkins and Kordish have 
reached a deal, construction will be- 
gin as soon as possible. 





BY MATTHEW L. SCOTT 


| THE Jonns Hopkins News-Letter 


This past Wednesday, what began 
as a small scale demonstration by a 
dedicated group of activists quickly 
turned into a large and highly visible 
demonstration on Charles and 34th 
Streets. Organized by the Johns 
Hopkins University chapter of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), the Black Student Union 
(BSU), and the Office of Multicultural 
Student Affairs (OMSA), the rally was 
meant to garner support for affirma- 
tive action. 

A national call by the NAACP for 
action by college students and indi- 
vidual motivation by on-campus or- 
ganizations prompted the gathering. 

Beginning at 8 a.m., the demon- 
stration quickly grew in number to 
over 100 as passing students, univer- 
sity faculty, and staff, and even some 
passing Charles Village residents 
lined Charles Street on both sides of 
the median situated directly in front 
of the Beach wall. Demonstrators on 
all sides of the street cheered in sup- 
port ofaffirmative action and held up 
posters and banners to the same ef- 
fect. 

Further into the rally, the activists 
set up speakers on the wall and fur- 
ther spoke in support of the cause. 
Many morning commuters and other 
passers-by waved, cheered, and 
honked their horns in support of the 
activists and their rallying point. 

“Tt’s cool to see the university have 
some life in it, for once...this is very 
unlike stereotypical Hopkins,” said 
sophomore Mike Drusano. 

African-American students and 
faculty were not the only participants 
in the rally. Persons from a variety of 





ethnic backgrounds ofboth sexes took: 
place in the demonstration. Most no:- 
tably was Mike Newall, VP of Politi 
cal Action ofthe NAACP whose poster 
reading: “Angry white 
males...support affirmative action’’ 
caught the attention of numerous 
persons at the rally, including a news 
channel 13 reporter covering the 
event. 

“T think affirmative action is mis - 
understood for many reasons,” saiid 
Newall. “It is not a quota; those whi9 
gain jobs through affirmative actioja 
must display the same merits as any - 
one else applying for that same job. 


Affirmative action is a means for rec- 
tifying past discrimination, and it is 
only those people who feel themselves 
that they are unqualified for a posi- 
tion fear the affirmative action.” 
Members of Hopkins security were 
present throughout the event. Ac- 
cording to Robert Mullen, Director 
of Hopkins security, the biggest con- 
cern for the officers was simply the 
safety ofthe demonstrators, especially 
those standing close to the “death 
lane.” The demonstration remained 
peaceful and non-violent throughout. 
Several administrators showed 
their support by participating in the 


Stock market affects endowment 


BY ARVIND BAKHRU 
Tue JoHns Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


With the bull market coming toa 
halt at least temporarily, the Hopkins 
endowment, in addition to those at 
most other wealthy universities, has 
experienced fluctuations. 

The Johns Hopkins endowment, 
between the period of July 31 and 
August 31 this year experienced a net 
loss of $140 million. The year was not 
lost, however, due to scrutinizing 
management by the Treasurer’s Of- 
fice during what has been a bumpy 
ride. Many Ivy Leaguers were not as 
fortunate. 

On June 30, the Hopkins endow- 
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Freshmen turned out inlarger-than-expected numbers to vote in the primary elections for their class officers. 


Freshman elections go smoothly 


BY ANNE SOROCK 
THE JoHNS HopkKINs News-LeTTER 


Bringing an end to weeks of cam- 
paigning, freshmen went to the polls 
this past week to elect their Student 
Council representatives for the 1998- 
-99 school year. 

a Wednesday night, the Board of 
lections announced the winners of 
r primary elections for the offices 
president, vice president, and sec- 
retary/treasurer, as well as the three 
class representatives. 


Though the election is over, ac- 
cording to most all involved, its pres- 
ence continues to be felt as an impor- 
tant factor in shaping the class of 2002. 

Tom Noone, co-chair of the Stu- 
dent Council’s Board of Elections, 
commented on the freshmen class, 
which he believes to be an involved 
and concerned group of students. 

“1 think that there was genuine 
interest in this class,” said Noone. 
“One of our goals in this election was 


to really establish a base for future 
participation in general student life, 


and I think that’s been a success,” 

Part of the effort to involve every 
student in the election involved set- 
ting up an additional voting booth in 
Terrace Court and extending the 
hours of the booth outside the AMR 
II mailroom. 

Though Noone declined to com- 
ment on voter turnout, it is expected 
that these additional polling places 
had a positive effect on attracting 
more voters. 

Besides providing more access to 

ConTINUED ON PaGe AS 


ment stood at $1.373 billion. On Jutly 
31, it reached $1.386 billion, but by 
August 31 had fallen to $1.246 bil- 
lion. 

President William Brody ¢ x- 
plained, “Our investments are main- 
aged by an excellent treasurer anda 
very strong committee oftrustees,a nd 
we are confident that they will give us 
the best guidance we could hope ifor 
in a period of market uncertain ty, 
just as they have during a period of 
market growth.” 

The Hopkins loss of $140 million 
is not as large as it seems. The mist 
preliminary estimates for this y«2ar 
for capital gains and losses plus /in- 
come show the endowment up 1.3 
percent for the calendar year (Jan 1 - 
Sept 30). 

According to the treasurer, W ill- 
iam Snow, over the past year (fr¢om 
June to June), Hopkins experience :da 
20.5 percent rate of return on its: in- 
vestment. | 

The Hopkins endowmentis de ywn. 
roughly 8.5-percent for the quar ter. 
The Standard and Poor’s 500, , the 


down roughly 9.9-percent. 

That means that Hopkins fared 
better than the market this quart er. 

Compared to other colle:ges 
Hopkins fared better, as well. | 

Harvard University’s endowm ent, 
for example, lost 10-percent of its 
value, a full $1.3 billion, Betweeft fune 
and September, according to, the 
Harvard Crimson. 

As Wall Street plunged,| re- 
bounded and plunged again rece ntly, 
endowments at schools around the 
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benchmark for the endowment is, 





THIS 


country dropped roughly six-to-10 
percent, universities say. 

According to the National Asso- 
ciation of College and University 
Business Officers’ endowment study, 
three of the five universities which 
boasted the highest market values in 
1997 have announced decreases in 
endowment value since the summer 
market dive. 

Princeton University’s endow- 
ment, ranked fourth among private 
universities in 1997, fell 6.5 percent, 
or $357 million, during July and Au- 
gust, according to the Daily 
Princetonian. 

Their endowmentis currently val- 
ued at $5.5 billion. August was “the 
second worst month in the past 50 
years,” Andrew Golden, president of 
the Princeton University Investment 
Company, told the Daily 
Princetonian. 

But the huge losses are somewhat 
offset by the record-breaking growth 
over the past few years. 

“The stock market continues to 
fluctuate on a daily basis, so there is 
little one can say at this point, ex- 
cept that we enjoyed tremendous 
growth of the endowment during 
the recent bull market, so that any 
reduction at this point follows a 
period of great expansion,” Presi- 
dent Brody noted. 

Treasurer Snow agreed. “We're 
longterm investors,” he said; “You've 
got to be in the game to win.” 

The Hopkins strategy relies on a 
mixed portfolio that may be more 
prudent than those used at other in 
CONTINUED ON Pace A5 
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FIELD HOCKEY STRUGGLES 

The Field Hockey team lost two 
games this week, dropping their 
record to 8-6. The ladies hope to rally 
and get back on top in the Centennial 
Conference. Page Al2 


WHIGS AND TORI 

Tori Amos came to Baltimore last 
weekend and wowed the crowd. The 
News-Letter was there, bringing you 


the hot scoop. Readall the hot details. 
Page Bl 


JERRY SPRINGER’S COMING 

Are you ready to see the intellec- 
tual side of Jerry Springer? He’s going 
to bring his wisdom to Shriver Hall 
Friday night at 8 p.m. Check out the 
preview. Page B3 
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| Students, faculty rally for affirmative action 


demonstration. Dean of Homewood 
Student Affairs Dr. Larry Benedict, 
Dean of Students Dr. Susan Boswell, 
and Ms. Adriene Breckenridge of 
Academic Advising participated in 
the rally. 

Director of OMSA Dr. Ralph 
Johnson and counseling services 
member Dr. Savage also demon- 
strated with the larger group. 

The impetus behind the rally be- 
gan approximately two weeks ago. 
Members of the NAACP traveled to 
Washington, D.C. to protest the sur- 
prising lack of minority law clerks in 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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Students gathered on the Beach: 2arly on Wednesday morning to express their support for Affirmative Action, 





John Barth 
honored 
with award 


BY EDWARD-ISAAC DOVERE 
TuE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Writings Seminars Professor 
Emeritus John Barth was awarded the 
Lannan Foundation’s Lifetime 
Achievement Award on October 5, 
an award given to writers whom the 
Foundation feels exemplify excel- 
lence in English writing. 

In addition to the prestige of the 
award, there is also a $100,000 prize, 
which is one of the largest prizes given 
for awards of this kind. Itis funded by 
the estate of the late J. Patrick Lannan, 
an entrepreneur with a passion for 
the arts, with an emphasis on litera- 
ture. 

Nominees for the award are deter- 
mined bya committee of members of 
the literary field in writing, editing, 
and publishing positions. Saskia 
Hamilton, the director of the Lannon 
Literary Program admitted, however, 
that due to the committee’s previous 
respect for Barth, as soonas his nomi- 
nation was received, it awarded him 
the prize. 

Barth began his career in 1956 with 
The Floating Opera, which instantly 
earned him acclaim with its nomina- 
tion for the National Book Award, 
Though he did not receive the award 
in 1956, he did receive it seventeen 
years later for Chimera, a collection 
CONTINUED ON Pace A5 
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Clinton extends Middle East peace talks 


BY BARRY SCHWEID 
ASSOCIATED PREss 


QUEENSTOWN, Md. — Operat- 
ing under the shadow of a terrorist 
attack, President Clinton spent an- 
other long day Monday trying to 
nudge Israel and the Palestinians into 
a West Bank accord. The talks were 
described as “workmanlike” and the 
summit was extended atleast another 
day. 

White House spokesman Joe 
Lockhart said Clinton had canceled 
plans to travel to California on Tues- 
day for two days of political appear- 
ances in Los Angeles, Oakland and 
San Francisco and would return here 
to Maryland’s Eastern Shore fora fifth 
day of peacemaking. 

“It’s not a waste of time,” State 
Department spokesman James P. 
Rubin said after Clinton met for 2 
hours and 20 minutes with Israeli 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
and Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat. 

But Rubin did not claim progress 





toward a land-for-peace deal, and he 
said the grenade attack at a busy bus 
stop in Beersheba, which injured 
more than 60 Israelis, was still ham- 
pering the push for an accord. 

Outraged by the attack, the Israeli 
delegation announced originally that 
all negotiations with Palestinians on 
issues other than security would be 
suspended. 

But as Monday wore on, Israeli 
diplomats participated in discussion 
of a projected Israeli pullback on the 
West Bank and other non-security 
issues. 

Asenior Palestinian official, Yasser 
Abed Rabbo, had dismissed the Is- 
raeli suspension announcement as 
“cheap blackmail.” 

Announcing Clinton’s plan to call 
off the California trip, spokesman 
Lockhart said: “Given the importance 
of the issues at hand, the president, 
Prime Minister Netanyahu and 
Chairman Arafat believe it is appro- 
priate to stay and continue to work 
on these important issues.” 


Court wont remove 
Huckleberry Finn 


BY BOB EGELKO 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


SAN FRANCISCO — A federal 
appeals court on Monday rejected a 
black woman’s request to remove 
“Huckleberry Finn” and a William 
Faulkner story from the required- 
reading list at her daughter’s Arizona 
high school. 

Courts cannot “ban books or other 
literary works from school curricula 
on the basis of their content ... even 
when the works are accused of being 
racist,” the 9th U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals said. 

The court allowed the parent, 
Kathy Monteiro, to sue the Tempe 
Union High School District for alleg- 
edly failing to respond to complaints 
that white students were harassing 
blacks with racial slurs and graffiti. 
But the judges said the school could 
not be required to remove the books 
as a way to reduce harassment. 

Ms. Monteiro had sought to re- 
move Mark Twain’s “The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn” and Faulkner’s 
“A Rose for Emily” from the required- 
reading list for ninth-grade English 
classes. : 

She was unhappy that her daugh- 


Brody among highest 
paid presidents 


University President William 
Brody is one of 13 presidents at pri- 
vate colleges who earns more than 
$400,000 per year, according toasur- 
vey released in the Chronicle of Higher 
Education. 

Brody’s $435,592 salary puts him 
ninth on the list, which is headed by 
Rockefeller University’s Torsten N. 
Weisel. Weisel earned $546,966 in pay 
and benefits. 

Ina recent interview, chairman of 
the Hopkins Board of Trustees, 
Michael Bloomberg, said that he 
thought Brody was, if anything, un- 
derpaid. 

“Tknow people think he earnsalot 
of money, but he heads a $1.5 billion 
operation,” Bloomberg said. “Some- 

one in the commercial world doing 
that would earn a ipo 

The survey, which used data from 
tax records that nonprofit operations 
such as colleges must file, found that 
46 presidents earned above $300,000 
during the 1996-1997 school year. 
That was nearly double the 25 presi- 
dents who earned above that mark in 
1993-1994. 

The data showed that the median 
pay for presidents of colleges and 
universities rose by 4.3 percent — 
_ well above the national 2.1 percent 
inflation rate — to $168,662. 


~ Hopkins faculty aids a 
~ former colleague 


As a gifted biophysicist at Johns 
Hopkins, AliReza’s mind once helped 
unravel mysteries of quantum sci- 
ence. ‘ 
_ Nowheisstruggling to understand 
how he can save himself from 
. pag es poorer 
open been eight years since an 
__ intruder broke into Reza’s North Bal- 
_ timore homeand beat him so severely 
- that he lapsed into a coma. When he 
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ter, nowa senior at McClintock High 
School, had to read the books which 
repeatedly use the word “nigger.” 

The lawsuit said the assignment of 
the books discriminated against black 
students, created a racially hostile 
environment and caused an increase 
in harassment. 

U.S. District Judge Stephen 
McNamee dismissed the lawsuit in 
January 1997, saying he was aware 
that the language in the books was 
offensive and hurtful but did not find 
their assignment discriminatory. 

In Monday’s ruling, the appeals 
court said a student’s constitutional 
rights are violated when a book that 
has educational value, as determined 
bythe school district, is removed from 
a required-reading list by threat of a 
lawsuit. 

Ms. Monteiro’s lawyer, Stephen 
Montoya, said the ruling was a vic- 
tory overall, because the courtagreed 
that a school district cannot allow a 
racially hostile environment to per- 
sist. He disagreed with the court’s re- 
sponse to the complaint about books. 

The school district’s lawyer, Allison 
Lewis, was unavailable for comment. A 
telephone call to the superintendent’s 
office was not returned. 





Clinton said the grenade attack was 
a “complicating factor” in the talks, 
which entered their fifth day Mon- 
day. 

But he returned as planned to the 
secluded conference site along the 
Wye River to try to coax Netanyahu 
and Arafat to conclude a land-for- 
peace deal. 

Clinton then held a three-way ses- 
sion with the two leaders, P.jJ. 
(Crowley, a spokesman for the Na- 
tional Security Council, said. 

It was the first time Netanyahu 
«ind Arafat had met face-to-face since 
last Friday and the first three-way ses- 
sion involving Clinton since then. The 
president had been absent from the 
talks Friday to attend political fund- 
laising events in Chicago, 

The president and the CIA direc- 
t or, George Tenet, also had an unan- 
riounced meeting with Israeli Defense 
Minister Yitzhak Mordechaiand Maj. 
(sen. Shlomo Yanay, a top Israeli se- 
curity planner, several Palestinian and 
Israeli sources told The Associated 
P’ress. 

Clinton began his fourth day of 
rnediation with a 45-minute joint ses- 
sion with Israeli and Palestinian se- 
(curity experts. He then talked to 
‘Netanyahu foran hour and conferred 
‘with Arafat. 

Lockhart said there had been no 
‘decision about how much longer the 
talks willextend, beyond Tuesday. “We 
‘will be out here tomorrow (Tuesday),” 
Jne said. “T can’t speak beyond that.” 


Netanyahu consulted Monday 
with senior Cabinet officials, then 
declared that “for progress to be 
achieved on other issues, we must 
first focus on security and terrorism. 
We are awaiting answers from the 
Palestinians today.” 

The Israeli leader said that he 
would not stay on Maryland’s East- 
ern Shore “for an unlimited period of 
time” and that the United States and 
the Palestinian delegation had been 
notified that Israel was postponing 
discussion of a planned projected 
opening of a Palestinian airport in 
Gaza. 

Netanyahu declared a land-for- 
peace accord was impossible unless 
Arafat’s Palestinian Authority lived 
up to the security commitments it 
made in previous agreements with 
Israel. 

The Americans and the Palestin- 
ians worked together, meanwhile, to 
try to ease the discord. 

Arafat telephoned Netanyahu to 
condemn theattackas regrettable and 
to pledge there would be an investi- 
gation. 

Arafat and Netanyahu said in a 
joint statement issued by the United 
States State Department that the re- 
cent terrorist grenade attack “dem- 
onstrates the critical importance and 
urgency of fighting terror and pursu- 
ing peace.” 

State Department spokesman 
James P. Rubin called the attack 
“tragic and cowardly.” 


Oakland pot club closed 


Jy AssOCIATED PRESS 


OAKLAND, Calif. — California’s 
largest remaining medical marijuana 
club was closed Monday by a court 
order obtained by the Clinton 
a dministration’s Justice Department. 

The 9th U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, without comment, denied a 
request by the Oakland Cannabis 
Buyers’ Cooperative to remain open 
d uring an appeal of a federal judge’s 
ruling finding the club in contempt of 
court for continuing to distribute 
' Shortly before the 5 p.m. deadline, 
leiaders, of the organization started 
carrying out boxes of files and said 
th ey were closing voluntarily and co- 
oy erating with federal marshals. 

Jeff Jones, executive director ofthe 
cliib, issued a statement saying Cali- 
foirnians who backed Proposition 215, 
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brain had been removed by surgery. 

Recently, asmall group ofhis dedi- 
cated friends met with him at Hopkins 
once again in search of ways to help 
him. 

They hope to assist him in finding 
a permanent job and help him obtain 
a green card so he can avoid deporta- 
tion to his native Bangladesh. They 
also wanted to hear an update from 
him about his life. 

“More than my academic dreams, 
Ihave another ambition now,” Reza, 
42, read to the group of biophysicists, 
lab technicians, and professors. “If I 
ever become productively self-reli- 
ant, I intend to dedicate my life to 
helping others whoare also victims of 
abandonment.” 

Reading from a statement he had 
prepared, in a voice that was soft but 
firm, he added: “I know I am far away 
from having such a dream fulfilled 
with my deteriorating vision and frail 
health. But dream is my best and most 


~ important companion.” 


Reza’s writing still shows a high 
level of intelligence, but he has many 
accompanying problems that linger 
from the attack. 

He has limited cognitive ability, 
near blindness in his left eye, severe 
weakness in the right side ofhis body, 
and extreme difficulty in understand- 
ing speech. 

At times, his mental impairment 
makes him unable to recognize even 
his closest friends. 


Unraveling the 
platelet mystery 


Like so many biological processes, 
thrombocytes can either save a 
patient’s life by initiating blood co- 
agulation, or have serious conse- 
quences when a blood clot causes a 
myocardial infarction or stroke. 

Konstantinos Konstantopoulos, 
assistant professor of chemical engi- 
neering at Johns Hopkins, is study- 
ing how various chemicals may ee 
vent platelets from forming blood 
clots by videotaping the movement 
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using equipment that recreates this 
plnienomenon. 

Instead of studying platelets that 
rejmain stagnant under a microscope, 
he can simulate the physiology oc- 
curring in blood vessels and can in- 
ve stigate how the flow of blood af- 
fec:ts clotting processes. 

In addition to researching blood 
clet prevention, Konstantopoulos is 
als o studying how platelets may coat 
cir culating malignant cells and thus 
prevent them from being recognized 
as {‘oreign. 

.Metastases may be prevented if 
che:mical agents could stop platelet 
adhiesion to the malignant cell and 
enaible the body’s immune system to 
attzick. 


What is InteliHealth? 


InteliHealth (at  http:// 
www.intelihealth.com), a joint 
inte:rnet venture of Aetna U.S. 
Heailthcare, Inc. and the Johns 
Hoy kins Hospital and Health Sys- 
tem, is frequently recommended 
web site for people with medical ques- 
tioris because of the big names be- 
hin«1 it. ; 

I'talsohas content supplied by such 
trusted names as the National Insti- 
tutezs of Health and the National 
Health Council. 

"The site’s main focus is advice, 
ran;ging from what causes panic at- 
tacl cs to how to cure hiccups. 

, Another particularly useful feature 
of the website is a drug index that 
des cribes the uses and side effects of 


marijuana in violation of federal law. 


the November 1996 medical mari- 
juana initiative, “have had their votes 
nullified today by the efforts of a 
heavy-handed and misguided federal 
government.” 

The club, which claimed 2,200 
patients as members, was one ofsixin 
Northern California sued by the Jus- 
tice Department for violating the fed- 
eral law against distribution of mari- 
juana. Of the six, only clubs in Ukiah 
and Fairfax remain open, along with 
a handful of others around the state. 

Proposition 215 allowed patients 
and their caregivers to possess and 
grow marijuana without prosecution 
under California law, if recom- 
mended by a doctor to relieve the 
pain from AIDS or cancer treatment, 
glaucoma or other conditions. 

The initiative had no effect, how- 
ever, on federal laws against distribu- 
tion of marijuana. 


both generic and brand-name medi- 
cations. 


Researchers find 
“hardwired” baby talk 


Do babies learn language by imi- 
tation or through innate ability? Some 
researchers now theorize that babies’ 
brainsare genetically hardwired tolearn 
and understand language at a much 
earlier age than previously thought. 

“Infants don’t start at an arbitrary 
point,” said Peter Jusczyk of Johns 
Hopkins. “They come into the world 
and the first six months of life with 
some ability to perceive differences 
between sounds that occur in the 
world’s languages. 

“So once a child has recognized 
that some particular word is occur- 
ring, they can recognize then that 
other words seem to occur with that 
word, Let’s take a word like ‘cat.’ You 
may hear ‘the’ paired with ‘cat.’”” 

In addition to pairings of words, 
Jusczyk said, children can understand 
the proper construction of sentences. 

“We can have a sentence like 
‘Grandma is going to the store,” he 
explained. “But we can’t have a sen- 
tence like ‘Grandma can going to the 
store.’ And people aren’t sure when 


infants could start to pick up on that | 


kind of relation.” 

Jusczyk believes that children have 
an innate language ability that, for ex- 
ample, allows them to pick up ongram- 
matically correct sentences, though they 
may not be able to speak them. 


| ERRATA | 





By AssOcIATED PRESS 


ROME — President Oscar Luigi 
Scalfaro on Monday formally asked a 
former Communist to form Italy’s 
56th government since World War 
II. Scalfaro’s request to Massimo 
D’Alema came after the ex-Commu- 
nist Party member said he had as- 
sembled a parliamentary majority in 
days of hard bargaining with centrist 
and leftist parties. 

The Vatican’s newspaper was 
sharply critical of Scalfaro for tap- 
ping a former Communist as Italy’s 
next premier, succeeding Romano 
Prodi. 

“Fifty years after the momentous 
victory of freedom and democracy 
over communism, the head of state 
has entrusted the task of forming a 
government to a man from the appa- 
ratus of the former Italian Commu- 
nist Party,” Observatore Romano 
wrote Sunday. 

One of D’Alema’s first appear- 
ances as premier-designate will be to 
join Scalfaro in meeting with Pope 
John Paul II Tuesday at the presiden- 
tial palace. 

D’Alema was asked Monday if he 
would try to clear the air with the 

ope. 

“T have had no arguments with the 
Holy Father,” D’Alema told a news 
conference. “I have nothing to clear 
Upaae 
; The 49-year-old D’Alema, known 
for his dry wit and sharp tongue, is 
expected to announce his Cabinet 
choices Tuesday or Wednesday and 
go to Parliament for the vote of con- 
fidence that would make him pre- 











mier in time to attend the weekend 
European Union Summit. 
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At his ineeting Monday evening 
with Scalfaro, D’Alema outlined polj=! 
cies in line with those of Prodi, whort 
guided Italy into the European econ 
nomic and currency union. Re 

D’Alema also vowed to try againt: 
at constitutional reform, a project thes 
conservative opposition sank earlieg+ 
this year. eM 

In a platform released by! 
D’Alema’s office, the parties backing: 
him pledged to pursue privatization: 
at the pace set by Prodi, to press fords 
35-hour work week and to tackle un 
employment with government fund: 
linked to private investment in infraz: 
structure projects. est 

His meeting with Scalfaro came: 
after several days of intense politica! 
negotiations during which D’Alemg? 
scored several important victories, He 
secured the support of a moderate? 
Communist party anda centrist partys 

He also got a pledge of support: 
from Carlo Azeglio Ciampi, the highly; 
respected treasury and budget minis- 
ter who helped get Italy into the Eu., 
ropean Monetary Union, to join his - 
team. 

Prodi’s 2 1/2-year center-left coa- 
lition lasted longer than all but one 
governmentin Italy since World War ' 
II. , 


at 


But the crisis that led tohis Oct, 9" 
resignation was sparked by Commv- . 
nist hard-liners who said the 1999° 
budget didn’t contain enough funds” 
for job creation. 

Fausto Bertinotti, leader of the 
hard-line Communist Refoundation 
Party, says he will pursue “construcé 
tive opposition” to a D’Alema govy= 
ernment. A more moderate Commu- 
nist party, the Italian Communists, 
threw its support to D’Alema. 7 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
of his novellas. However, his most 
popular book was Giles-Goat Boy, 
published in 1966. 

Born in Cambridge, Maryland, 
Barth began his association with 
Hopkins as an undergraduate. 

During his studies, he read Ara- 











PHOTO COURTESY OF OFFICE OF NEWS AND INFORMATION 
Professor emeritus John Barth recently received the Lannan Foundation award for lifetime achievement. 


bian Nights, and influenced by the 
unifying tale of Scheherazade tell- 
ing her stories to save her life, he 
developed his own passion for 
storytelling. 

Barthhasalready producedanum- 
ber of best-selling books, among them 
nine novels, two collections of short 


Public Health major an 
unusual opporutunity 


BY ERIC LEBOVICH 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The U.S. Surgeon General has 
made strides to shape health poli- 
cies, develop and promote models of 
health services, andis concerned with 
the health of the entire United States 
population. What preparation and 
education is required to adequately 
fulfill the requirements of the job? 
Many years of experience and a de- 
gree in public health. 

‘ Public health is the area of study 
thathas traditionally been associated 
with graduate work towards a mas- 
ters or doctoral degree. At Hopkins, 
though, this discipline exists as an 
undergraduate major as well. 

:. Hopkins has led the way in this 
field since 1916, when it first concep- 
tualized and created an institution, 
the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, which was devoted to the 
subject. 


sme iE SENSE 
“The two majors are 
designed to provide a 
very exciting and 
provocative 


undergraduate life.” 
— DR. J.D. GOODYEAR 





Hopkins is still the most notable 
institution of its kind in the world, 
with its comprehensive East Balti- 
more facility. For the last 20 years, 
those resources have been available 
to undergraduates, too. 

Public health has attracted many 
students to its major in recent years. 

Students are introduced to the sub- 
ject through two Intersession courses. 

‘The firstis Topics in Public Health, 
which presents a basic overview of 
the most important topics facing the 
field — including AIDS, tobacco, TB 
and immunization. 

~ The second course is Issues in In- 
ternational Health, which looks into 
those problems such as population 
concerns, disease outbreak and health 
care currently facing developing na- 
tions. 

‘Both classes are again being of- 
fered for credit. They serve as intro- 
ductory level classes to the funda- 
mentals of public health. 

‘Since no fall or spring semester 
courses in public health are offered 
on the Homewood campus, it is 
through these Intersession classes that 


many students are compelled to pur- 


sue this unusual major. 
The recent growth of student in- 
terest in public health over the last 


few years can be accounted for by the. 


positive response from the 
- Intersession courses, as well as the 
_ importance that a career in public 
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The value of a career in public 
health has grown tremendously. That 
parallels the growth medical innova- 
tions and issues concerning global 
health in general. 

“The major is by no means just for 
pre-med students,” said Dr. J.D. 
Goodyear, public health advisor in 
the Office of Academic Advising. 

Undergraduate students who are 
interested in public health have two 
options as majors:Oone in the Natt~ 
ral Sciences and the other in Social 
and Behavioral Sciences. 

“The two majors are designed to 
provide a very exciting and provoca- 
tive undergraduate life,” Goodyear 
said. 

The Natural Sciences major pre- 
pares individuals for careers that have 
a basic science foundatian including 
medicine. 

It requires a solid core of public 
health courses in addition to all the 
mandatory pre-med _ science 
courses. 

The Social and Behavioral Sciences 
major is geared more towards a ca- 
reer in health policy and manage- 
ment. That requires solid develop- 
ment in academic areas that are 
offered on the Homewood campus. 

It must also include basic course 
work and 15 credits of work devoted 
to a School of Hygiene and Public 
Health department, which are: Inter- 
national health, maternal and child 
health, health policy and manage- 
ment, mental hygiene, or population 
dynamics. 

Information about public health 
is available in the Undergraduate 
Academic Manual and the Office of 
Academic Advising. 

Sign up for Intersession classes 
begins November 9 in Levering Hall. 
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stories, and the award-winning col- 
lection of novellas, Chimera. 

However, Barth has made clear 
that he hopes that the receipt of this 
award will not signal critical belief 
that his career is over, since he con- 
tinues to write and is currently in 
the midst of completing anew novel. 

He spends four hours writing 
each morning as he has done his 
entire career at his Chestertown, 
Maryland home, where he lives with 
his wife, Shelly, while retaining his 
title as Professor Emeritus of the 
Johns Hopkins Writing Seminars 
Department. 
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Undergrad teaching assistants still 
an issue for Hopkins students 


Upperclassmen 
continue to teach 


BY ARVIND BAKHRU 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


While significant progress has 
been made in reducing the number of 
undergraduate teaching assistants, a 
few departments still cling to the in- 
expensive and resourceful use of their 
most talented undergraduate stu- 
dents. Specifically, undergraduate 
teaching assistants still exist in the 
Computer Scienceand Chemistry de- 
partments. The Health Care Delivery 
class, in Sociology, and a few topic 
classes such as Topics in Neuro- 
science, also use undergraduate TAs. 

Last spring, the Academic Affairs 
Committee of Student Council and 
Student Council itself debated the 
promising and deleterious results of 
having undergraduates serve as teach- 
ing assistants, normally a position re- 
served for graduate students earning 
their tuition money. Following the 
aftermath of the debate, former Dean 
Westgate tooka strong stance against 
the detrimental institution within the 
Whiting School of Engineering, 
where undergraduate TAs had be- 
come commonplace. 

This semester, both Chemistry and 
Computer Science field the most vis- 
ible undergraduate TAs, for classes 
ranging from C++ to Organic Chem- 
istry Lab. 

Joe Chandrankunnel, who had 
undergraduate TAs for Organic 
Chemistry Lab and Cell Biology Lab 
said that they “sometimes have per- 
sonal relationships with students in 
the class.” Ed Gometz, who also had 
undergraduate TAs for these classes, 
added, “I don’t think students should 
be influencing other students’ 


grades.” 

Serena Gondek, a Biomedical En- 
gineering senior said that “they 
should be a little more experienced.” 
In particular, she believes that in 
Health Care Delivery, “The under- 
graduate TAs made a mockery of the 
class. Undergraduates have a lot of 
other things going on. I think some 
do it for resume building.” But just 
the same, Serena believes that for “the 
more academic classes, the TAs were 
good and the classes were taken seri- 
ously.” 

The complaints are numerous, but 
students who serve as undergraduate 
TAs have been arguing fiercely the 
other way. 

Dipen, a TA for Health Care De- 
livery, said, “I think it is both fair and 
justified, except in technical classes.” 
But even in these cases, “there are 
some undergrads in the Computer 
Science department that are flat-out 
smarter than the grad students.” 

The argument from the TAsis that 
undergraduates are not only more 
knowledgeable in certain areas such 
as new programming languages, but 
also more accessible at night, when 
most students need help. 

Charles Yang, a Chemical Engi- 
neering major, succinctly pointed out 
the positive points. “You can get to 
know them. Sometimes, grad stu- 
dents are harder to find. They re never 
here for us. They’re in their labs. 
Graduate students don’t really care 
about how much you learn. I knowall 
my undergraduate TAs.” Healsoadds 
that even though they re available for 
you, some undergraduate TAs “are 
not that helpful. You have to see the 
professor.” 

Charles has had undergraduate 
TAs for Fortran and Transport Phe- 
nomena. 

One Computer Science graduate 
student pointed out that he doesn’t 


believe he is qualified to serve as a 


teaching assistant for some classes. * 


The undergraduates have more di- 
rect experience, he believes. 
A Chemical Engineering TA 


pointed out that she was often avail- - 


able at night for students, from 7pm 


to 2am. “You won't find a graduate » 
student with that type of commit- - 


ment.” 


While neither of the new deans » 
have taken a strong stance on the is- ° 
sue, both Computer Science and » 


Chemistry seem rooted in their cur- 


rent mannerisms. Many strongly be- - 
lieve, as Parag Parekh of last year’s : 
Student Council, that serving as a : 


teaching assistant while still an un- 
dergraduate is a valuable experience. 


SANE 


“Graduate students 
don't really care about 
how much you learn. | 


know all my 
undergraduate TAs.” 
— CHARLES YANG 





The current TAs argue that graduate 


students often don’t meet the intelli- « 


gence and commitment criteria nec- 
essary to be an effective TA. 
Andoften, there justaren’t enough 


graduate students at Hopkins to fill . 
the spots, given the strong under- , 


graduate emphasis at this institution. 


Although muchreformhasalready . 


been accomplished, with many pro- 


fessors ridding undergraduates ofthe ; 


subjective grading involved in using 


undergraduate TAs, complaints { 


abound here at Hopkins. 


Hopkins Alpha Phi celebrates its rechartering 


Two years after it 
was restarted, the 
sorority is 75 
members strong 


BY KIRA ROBINSON-KATES 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


The Hopkins chapter of the Alpha 
Phi sorority celebrated its recharter- 
ing withaluncheon on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 26. After struggling to rebuild 
the chapter, the members were com- 
memorated for their hard work with 
a document verifying the existence of 
the Hopkins chapter. 

The sorority began at Hopkins in 
1981, but suffered a decrease in activ- 
ity, and by February of 1996, there 
were only ten active members oncam- 
pus. 

A joint decision was made between 
the Hopkins chapter, in conference 
with the university, and Alpha Phi 
International to help restart the chap- 
ter. 

Twenty freshman who went 
through the formal rush, but did not 
pledge, were selected to aid in the 
rebirth of the chapter. Through hard 
work and dedication, these women 
have expanded the sorority, which 
now has seventy-five members. 










The world is turning to information. 
That’s why employers turn to the 
University of Michigan School of 

Information to find top talent. 

From archives to the World Wide 
Web, from next-generation librarianship 
to information economics, SI puts you in 
touch with the training, tools, and 
technology you'll need to excel. 
Students from diverse academic back- 
grounds — computers, humanities, 
math, and social sciences — gain di- 
rect access to our world-class faculty. 


Tara Riemer, advisor for the chap- 
ter, and Hopkins graduate of the class 
of 1993, is proud of the revitalization 
of the sorority. 

She says that the normal proce-! 
dure for a rechartering involves a so- 
rority leaving campus and then ‘Te- 
turning years later, when the chapter 
has been rebuilt. The fact that the 
sorority was able to remain on cam- 
pus during the reconstruction period 
speaks highly of the dedication of its 
members. 


“There was such a 
turnaround with the 
chapter. The 
rechartering honors 
the women who 


made it possible.” 
—TARA RIEMER 


“There was sucha turnaround with 
the chapter. The rechartering honors 
the women who made it possible,” 
Riemer said. 

Laura Malley-Schmitt, executive 
board member at Alpha Phi Interna- 
tional, attended the luncheon on Sep- 


School of Information 
University of Michigan 
734.763.2285 


tember 26. Malley-Schmitt served as 
a traveling consultant for Alpha Phi, 
and visited the Hopkins chapter in 
1988 and 1989. 

“She came to see how the chapter 
was doing, and has been following its 
progress ever since,” Riemer says. 
“She’s been a big proponent from In- 
ternational, helping the charter along.” 
At the luncheon, Malley-Schmitt and 
all of the Alpha Phi members signed a 
documentacknowledging the existence 
of a chapter at Hopkins. 

Whenever a chapter is installed, 
the Alpha Phi foundation donates 
$1,000 to the charity of the chapter’s 
choice. Alpha Phi decided to donate 
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The dynamic two-year master’s program 
develops your intuition about how 
things will work in the future, then 
helps you employ your new insights 
in some of the most progressive orga- 
nizations in the corporate and 
nonprofit sectors. Our innovative Ph.D. 
program prepares you for a research 
career in this growing field. 
The information revolution is upon 
us. Prepare yourself to take a lead- 


the money to the Henry Ciccarone - 
Center for the Prevention of Heart - 
Disease. Ciccarone, a Hopkins la- * 
crosse coach, died of a heart attack, “ 
and this foundation, located at The * 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, was estab- - 


lished in his memory, HINO 


Another form of recognition that - 


occurred during the rechartering was 


the presentation ofthe award formost ~ 


improved chapter. The Hopkins 
chapter was selected from approxi- 
mately 130 Alpha Phichapters across 
the country. The convention took 
place in Tampa, Florida, where Alpha 
Phi president Meghan Smith accepted 
the award on behalf of the sorority. 
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Class of 2002 


primary election 
results 


DISQUALIFIED 


Vice-president 


Secretary/Treasurer 


Representatives 









211 (31.0%) 
130 (19.1%) 
129 (18.9%) 
57 (8.4%) 
41 (6.0%) 
39 (5.7%) 
28 (4.1%) 


122 (18.2%) 

112 (16.7) 

72 (10.8) 

72 (10.8%) 

62 (9.3%) 

50 (7.5%) 

45 (6.7%) 

31 (4.6%) 
DISQUALIFIED 


216 (33.3%) 
109 (16.8%) 
108 (16.7%) 
89 (13.7%) 
58 (9.0%) 
58 (9.0%) 


294 (18.0%) 
195 (11.9%) 
180 (11.0%) 


) 
112 (6.9%) 
110 (6.7%) 
106 (6.5%) 
104 (6.4%) 
96 (5.9%) 













Hopkins 
affected by 
the bear 


market 
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stitutions. 42 percent of the endow- 
mentis invested in domestic equities, 
with roughly 35 percent in bonds, 2.7 
percentin emerging markets, 0.9 per- 
centin real estate, 13 percent interna- 
tionally, and 3.9 percent in private 
equity such as venture capital; 1.7 
percent of the endowment is kept in 
cash. 

The Hopkins formula is far less 
reliant on emerging markets and 
real estate than those at other uni- 
versities, and Hopkins does not in- 
vest in hedge funds or distress secu- 
rity funds, Snow said. 

By comparison, Stanford Uni- 
versity held the fifth largest endow- 
ment in 1997 with $4.5 billion, but 
they also felt the tremors of market 
fluctuations. 

The Stanford endowment lost 
about 10 percent of its value in Au- 
gust, according to vice president of 
business _ affairs Mariann 
Byérwalter. 

The University of Pennsylvania, 
likewise, dropped 10 percent, or 
$300 million, over two months, ac- 
cording to the Daily Pennsylvanian. 

Brown University lost 10.3 per- 
cent between June and August, as 
reported in the Harvard Crimson, 
due to their reliance on emerging 
markets. 

Cornell University actually did 
better than Hopkins, experiencing a 
seven percent loss from June to Sep- 
tember, bringing their value down 
from $2.4 billion to $2.23 billion. 

Cornell University has about 
eleven-percent of its endowment in 
hedge funds. This is according to 
James Clarke, a Cornell Chief In- 
vestment Officer. 

Hopkins’ treasurer, Snow, ex- 
plained that “most experienced in- 
vesting will show you that you can- 
not time the market.” 

For that reason, neither Hopkins, 
nor other schools, plan on cutting 


spending or changing strategy... _ 


Seven-to-ten percent declines 
may provide for an extremely 
bumpy ride, but university officials 
agree that the 20.5 percent rate of 
return over the past year shows ex- 
perience and prudence. 

“We're long-term investors,” 
Snow said. 


Council announces shuttle service 


BY JEREMY GORELICK 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Opening to a large audience, the 
Johns Hopkins University Student 
Council convened on Wednesday, 
October 21 to discuss weekly busi- 
ness. 

The Council began the meeting 
with an announcement pertaining 
to the shuttles scheduled to run to 
the Inner Harbor on weekend 
nights. The buses, starting at 6:30 
p.m. on Friday night and running 
until 12:30 a.m., will cost one dol- 
lar round-trip for students and will 
be operating on a trial basis for the 
fall semester. According to Coun- 
cil President Zack Pack, “If the 
shuttle system to the Harbor is suc- 
cessful, then similar transportation 
to Towson will be arranged.” 





In other Executive Reports, Vice 
President of Administration Amy 
Mason, Chairperson of the Com- 
mittee on Leadership Appointment 
(COLA) reminded the body of the 
upcoming arrival of applications for 
the Milton S. Eisenhower Sympo- 
sium, available this coming Mon- 
day, October 28, in Merryman Hall. 
Other members of COLA are Nick 
Khatri (99), Rafi Isaac (00), and 
Eva Chen (01). 

The thirty additional attendees in 
the audience at the Council meeting 
were waiting in anticipation for the 
results of the election. Prefacing the 
statement with a compliment to the 
Class of 2002 for the highest voter 
turnout in recent years (74 per cent of 
theclass), Board of Elections co-chair 
Tom Nooneannounced the informa- 
tion promptly at 7:55 p.m. (for re- 





sults, see sidebar). Election Board 
member Lindsay Gibson said that she 
was “very proud of the voter turn- 
out” and that she was “sure that the 
Class of 2002 will be a very involved 
and hands-on class.” 

After the announcement, and sub- 
sequent clearing of the room, Coun- 
cil continued with orders of the busi- 
ness of the night, which involved 
approval of Omar Nour, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Class of 2000, as the Co- 
Chair of the Programming Board, 
approval of junior Clare Maisano as 
the Internet Liaison, and approval of 
Representative of the Class of 1999 
Harpriye Juneja and junior 
Antoinette “Toni” Alas as the Co- 
Chairs of the Diversity Committee. 

Class presidents mentioned future 
events. The Class of 1999 President 
Sonal Agarwal spoke of upcoming 
80s night at E-Level on Thursday, 
October 22. The Class of 2000 Presi- 
dent George Soterakis informed 
Council about the party at the Ice 
Lounge over the past weekend, dis- 


cussed the future “sex party” on Oc- 


tober 29 at E-Level, and pointedly 
corrected last week’s report of a do- 
nation of $400 (the figure should have 
been $445). The Class of 2001 Presi- 
dent Harish Manyam informed the 
body of the selection of Steven Chang 
as sophomore social co-chair. Other 
points included reminders of Mid- 
night Madness at the Athletic Center 
on Friday, October 23, the Unity 
Dance on Friday, November 6, and 
the Halloween Party co-sponsored by 
the HOP and the United Way. . 

The Body briefly discussed the 
pending October 27 Student Forum 
on Grading Policy. The meeting will 


incorporate concerns over Grade 


Point Averages at JHU in compari- 
son to those of other colleges, (In fact, 
a recent article stated that the mean 
GPA at JHU is the lowest of the top 25 
colleges and universities in the coun- 
try.) The Class of 2000 President 
George Soterakis stated, with agree- 
ment from a great deal of support 
from other members, that he thought 
that the purpose of college was “to 
educate, not to inflate [GPAs].” 











Rally organized at Homewood 





BENEDICTA KIM/NEWS-LETTER ~ 


The Affirmative Action rally gave students, faculty, and others the chance to voice their opinions on the policy, : 
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the Supreme Court. While at the pro- 
test, group leaders discovered that 
the United for Affirmative Action 
(UAA) organization at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan was making efforts 
to unite students, faculty, and staff 
from colleges and universities from 
across the nation in Days of Action, 
an all out effort to educate and garner 
support for affirmative action 
through rallies, marches, walkouts, 
and forums. 

Following the D.C. trip, NAACP 
President Nicole Swain met with the 
executive board of the group and then 
contacted NAACP advisors Dr. 
Katrina Bell McDonald and Ms. Rose 
Verna Gaskins of OMSA in order to 
begin organizing similar events here 
at Johns Hopkins. 

Following contact with BSU Vice 
President LaTonya Russel, the two 
executives began organizing 
Wednesday’s rally and gathering with 
the support of the OMSA office and 
with the blessings of BFSA, SOBA, 
OLE, NSBE, MESH, ASA, CCS, the 
Gospel Choir, and MAPS. 

Wednesday’s event marks only the 
first in a series of activities designed 
to educate the Hopkins community 
about affirmative action. 


Frank Wu and Dinesh D’Souza was 
to take place in the AMR TV room. 
On Thursday at 11:30 a.m. a walkout 
by both students and faculty is to take 
place; the protesters will meet in the 
breezeway between Kriegerand Ames 
Halls. Finally, at 7 p.m. on Thursday 
Prof. Fred Pincus of UMBC will en- 
gage in an information session about 
the truths behind affirmative action 
in the Sherwood Room in Levering 
Hall. 

Participants in the rally were over- 





all very pleased with the turnout and 
support but were very serious when 
speaking about the real issues behind 
the event. “I’m ecstatic about the sup- 
port,” said Dr. McDonald, “but we're 
very concerned about the disman- 
tling of affirmative action nationwide 
in states such as Texas, Washington, 


“I'm ecstatic about the 
support...but we're 
very concerned about 
the dismantling of 
affirmative action 


nationwide.” 


— K. B. MCDONALD, 
NAACP ADVISOR 





and California.” 

According to McDonald, sociol- 
ogy reports have shown that affirma- 
tive action is beneficial and promotes 


‘ . equality, rather than preference, The 
That same day a debate between 


professor further stated that forms of 
affirmative action have existed for 
white males for years through net- 
works of friends and colleagues in the 
work force. 

Similarly, Ms. Gaskins hopes that 
through activities such as this and 
those to follow that people will begin 
to understand the effects of racism 
and how it can be dealt with; she be- 
lieves that affirmative action is an 
important and crucial element for 
equality that must not be replaced. 

Dr. Johnson furthers this senti- 


ment by stating: “The reason that - 
we're here is a travesty. The fact that 
we’re here [to garner support] is ex- _ 
citing.” es 

Following the street demonstra-_ 
tion activists moved onto the beach, 
Swain and Russel, speaking intoami-_ 
crophone, stood upon the beach wal] _ 
and excitedly and heatedly voiced , 
their support for affirmative action 
while receiving strong vocal support. 
from the diminished but still large. 
crowd. 

A variety of speakers followed’ 
each speaking to stir support for the - 
movement including Adrian Watson, _ 
representative of the youth and col- 
lege division of the NAACP, Dr. Say- 
age, Ms. Gaskins, and Dr. McDonald, : 
Swain and Russel reminded those 
present about the remaining events. 
over the next two days and concluded 
the demonstration at 9:30 a.m. é 

On the morning’s events, Anitra- 
Price, member of both the NAACP 
and the BSU, said that “I wished - 
more people had come. People don’t - 
know how important this is. We’re _ 
trying to hurt people, but we’re try- - 
ing to help.” Jomo Smith, VP of — 
Chief of Staff of the NAACP stated ; 
that “The number of people at this” 
rally shows interest not only among ~ 
students butalsoamong faculty, staff, 
and administration on this impor-- 
tant issue.” “a 

Following the morning’s events, - 
Swain and Russel were “overwhelm- 
ingly proud” and “glad that people - 
wanted to be educated” about affir- | 
mative action. Concerning the up-. 
coming events: “The main goal is to . 
educate people on affirmative action _ 
so that they may decide whether the _ 
lack or implementation of affirma-_ 
tive action helps or hinders them,” 
said Swain. é, 


ult 


Homewood area crime report, 
October 9 — October 15 ‘ 


October 9 

*6:30a.m.— 3100 Blk. Remington 
Ave. Unknown suspect gained en- 
trance in an unknown manner and 
took property valued at $75. There 
were no witnesses, and the suspect 
fled in an unknown manner. 


* 8:00 a.m. — 3100 Blk. Avon Ave. — 


The suspect, the victim’s roommate, 
took one gold trim mirror clock, one 
antique clock, and one RCA 13-inch 
color television. The total value was 
$274. 


+ 1:58 p.m. — 700 Blk. Argonne . 


Dr. Unknown suspect broke out the 
window pane of a house and at- 
tempted to gain entry to the residence. 
Suspect attempted to open the door 
and then fled the scene. 

+ 9:30 p.m. — 800 Blk. W. Univer- 
sity Parkway. Unknown suspect at- 
tempted to gain entry into a building 
by prying open a basement door. 


October 10 

* 2:25 a.m. — 2700 Blk. St. Paul St. 
Male approached victim from behind, 
put a knife to the victim’s throat, and 
demanded money. The victim re- 
sisted, and the suspect fled. There 
were no injuries. 

+ 5:00 a.m. — 3500 Blk. Newland 


_Rd. Unknown person(s) forced open 


the front window of the house and 
entered the porch, taking property 
valued at $750. 

* 12:00 p.m. — 3400 Blk. Chesnut 
Ave. Unknown suspect entered the 
house through an unlocked door, 
took a strongbox containing an ID, 
papers, wallet, watch and $102. 

+ 7:30 p.m. — 2700 Blk. Maryland 


Ave. Unknown suspect entered ve- 


hicle through the passenger door and 
removed an AM/FM Cass radio from 
a 1986 Volkswagon Golf. 


October 11 

+ 2:30 a.m. — 100 Blk. W. 27th St. 
Victim left her purse on the bar and 
went outside fora few minutes. When 
she returned the purse containing 
keys and papers was gone. 

*5:30 a.m. — 3500 Blk. Frisby St. A 
1998 Kia was stolen. An anti-theft 
device had been installed. 

* 1:30 p.m. — 700 Blk. W. 40th St, 
Female entered a store, took four 
packages of assorted meats valued at 
$21.76, and tried to exit without pay- 
ing. The property was recovered. 

* 4:30 p.m. — 500 Blk. W. 34th St. 
An unknown suspect removed the 
rear license plate off a 1995 Ford F- 
150 pickup truck. 


October 12 

* 6:00 a.m. — 400 Blk. Calvin Ave. 
Unknown person(s) forced open the 
front window of the victim’s home 
and attempted to enter the victim’s 
home. 

* 5:30 p.m. — 800 Blk. W. Univer- 
sity Parkway. Unknown person(s) 
broke the window ofa 1992 Toyotaand 
tooka car phone. Total value was $150, 

* 7:02 p.m. — 3600 Blk. Hickory 
Ave. Victim says that an unknown 
person took property from the side of 
her home and from underneath her 
porch. ; 

+ 7:40 p.m. — 3600 Blk. St. Paul St. 
An Unknown suspect broke the win- 
dow of a 1990 Dodge Caravan and 
entered and ransacked it. No prop- 
erty was taken. 


. October 13 
+ 1:00 a.m. — 500 Blk. E. 33rd St. 
Two males assaulted the victim with 


bottles and a rock. He was found un- © 


conscious and with lacerations to the 
head. He was taken to Union Memorial 


Hospital and is in good condition.» 
* 7:00 a.m. 3600 BIk. 
Greenmount Ave. Unknown 
person(s) unlawfully removed vari-: 
ous denominations of U.S. currency 
from the victim’s kitchen table. °<2 
* 4:30 p.m. — 700 Blk. W. 40th Sté 
Suspect attempted to leave store with- 
out paying for items and was arrested. 
* 8:30 p.m. — 800 Blk. W. 37th St. 
The suspect took property from the 
rear of the victim’s yard. 






October 14 

* 2:11 a.m .— 2700 Blk. Maryland 
Ave. The suspect shot the victim onc 
in the chest. The victim is in goo 
condition. : 

* 12:25 p.m. — 3100 Blk. Wyman_ 
Park Dr. A 1992 Toyota with a Maty 
land license plate was stolen. j 

*4:30 p.m. — 500 Blk, E. 38th St. As 
1990 gray Buick was stolen. It did no 
have an anti-theft device. 

* 10:30 p.m. — Unknown Blk. E« 
University Parkway. An unknown) 
Suspect attempted to gain entry into: 
the building by prying open a base~_ 





















v 


ment door, 


October 15 : 
* 12:35 a.m. — 400 Blk. E. 33rd Ste 
A suspect entered the business, dis 
played a handgun, and took $221. _ 
* 2:40 a.m. — 100 Blk. W. 39th Ste 
Unknown person(s) entered the 
home through an unlocked patio: 
door, taking property valuedat$ ri 
* 12:10 p.m, — 3300 Blk. Frisby St 
Unknown suspect(s) opened th 
pe aoe toa 1996 Honda Ac 
entered, popped the trunk 
and tea penta a eae 
*9:57 p.m. — 400 Blk. E. 33 
1976 Ford with no anti-theft d 
was stolen. We at 


2 
* 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 
Parents of Penn State 
shooting victim file 
civil law suit 


BY EMILY REHRING 


(U-WIRE) STATE COLLEGE, 
Penn. — The attorney for the parents 
ofHUB lawn shooting vi ictim Melanie 
Spalla filed a civil law suit earlier this 
menth against shooter Jillian 
Rebbins, Robbins’ parents, Penn 
State, Meadows Psychiatric Center 
and three mental health care provid- 
ers, according to court documents. 

eIn the fall of 1996, Robbins fired 
fiverounds on the HUB lawn, killing 
Spallaand w ounding another student. 
Rebbins pl eaded guilty in May to one 
count of third- degree murder. 

The suit claims Robbins, the uni- 
versity, the psychiatric center, psy- 
chologists Ruben Echemendia and 
Wilber Wadlington, psychiatrist Dr. 


Katherine Thomson and parents | 


Danieland Sirkka-Lisa Robbinsacted 
negligently. Patricia and Michael 
Spalla filed the suit in Blair County 
and are seeking monetary compen- 
sation for funeral and burial expenses, 
loss of companionship, services and 
nurture and others, according to the 
documents. 

‘Robbins’ actions were not inten- 


tidnal, buta result of gross negligence, | 


according to the claim. Daniel and 
Sirkka-Lisa Robbins failed to exer- 
cise reasonable care in dealing with 


Wadlington and Thompson also 
could not be reached for comment. 

In addition to Robbins’ guilty plea 
of third-degree murder, she admit- 


ted guilt to one count of attempted | 


murder in the injury of,Nicholas 
Mensah. 

She also pleaded guilty to attempt- 
ing to murder Brendon Malovrh, who 


as well as Kerry Butler and William 

Mocker, whose backpacks were hit by 

Robbins’ bullets near the HUB lawn. 
Robbins will spend the next 30 to 


60 years in prison as a result of the | 


plea agreement reached in Centre 
County Court. Robbins currently is 
in a state correctional institution in 
Muncy. 


Kentucky 
campus 


‘stays dry 


their daughter and health care pro- | 


viders failed to provide adequate psy- 
chiatric evaluation of Robbins, which 


led’ to her crime, according to the | 


documents. The Meadows Center 


provided care to Robbins while she 
was a patient there that was below the 
standard of care, according to the 
documents. 

-Penn State also provided negligent 
security services and failed to patrol 
the campus, according to the claim. 
Echemendia, a psychologist who 
maintains an office at the Penn State 
psychological clinic in Moore Build- 
ing, isnot sure why heis being sued in 
the case. 

“T’ve never personally treated Ms. 
Robbins,” Echemendia said. “I never 
treated her or evaluated her as a pa- 
tient prior to the shooting.” 

Echemendia would not comment 
further because it would violate the 
doctor and patient confidentiality 
privilege. 

“James Horne, attorney for 
Echemendia and Penn State, said he 
received notice of the complaint sev- 
eral weeks after it was filed. He will 
file written responses to the initial 
complaint within the next few weeks. 

“Our position is that the univer- 
sity was not negligent with the provi- 
sion of security as alleged,” Horne 
said, adding it could be years before 
this case goes to trial. 

Because it is very early in the pro- 
cess, Hornesaid he is not certain what 
kind of evidence or defense he will 
use. 

“Wewill raise the unfortunate and 
unexpected nature of an event like 
this,” Horne said. Neither Meadows 
Psychiatric Center nor Craig 
Coleman, attorney for the Spallas, 
would comment on the case. 
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BY AMBER SCOTT 


(U-WIRE) LEXINGTON, Ky. — 
Students are finally getting used to 
the dry campus policy. Atleast to one 
UK official. 

Off-campus parties are calming 
down, and on-campus violations have 
leveled out to relatively the same num- 
bers as they have been in previous 
years, says Sheryl Tuttle, UK director 
of the Health Education program. 

The beginning-of-the-year cel- 
ebrations and friendly reunions seems 
to have been the cause of so much off- 
campus partying early in the semes- 
ter, not the dry campus policy, she 
said. 

The policy “hasn’t changed drink- 
ing positively or negatively,” Tuttle 
said. “We’ve always had a dry cam- 
pus with the exception of fraternity 
houses.” The same problems that oc- 
curred before the policy was insti- 
tuted still occur and in similar num- 
bers, she added. 

The Choice’s Program, a counsel- 
ing session for alcohol policy violators, 
still has generally the same attendance 
asit did last year, said Dean of Students 
Victor Hazard. 

UK Police Department Lt. Henry 
Huff said the policy has the UK police 
“doing what we’ve always done.” 

Though the UK Police do not have 
definite numbers for this semester’s al- 
cohol violations, Huff said, “I person- 
ally think we have noticed a lot less ofa 
problem.” Off-campus violations that 
were prevalent at the beginning of the 
year have calmed down significantly. 

Police issued 57 citations last week- 
end alone. Although it is better than it 
was, it’s still not acceptable, Huff said. 
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Latest in Odyssey series features paparazzi 


BY S. BRENDAN SCOTT 


| THE JoHNSs Hopkins News-Letter 


The third installment in the Odys- 


| sey Media Forum, featuring former 


| Associated Press chief international 
| photo editor Hal Buell, prominent 





paparazzo Felice Quinto, and 
Harvard Law School professor 
Lawrence Lessig took place on Octo- 
ber 21, inthe Bloomberg auditorium. 
The issue discussed was “Photos, 
Paparazzi, and Privacy,” part of the 
Forum’s overall theme this year is “Free 
Speech: Media, Law, and Society.” 
The evening’s program was intro- 
duced by Forum coordinator Ghita 


| Levine, who presented the topic and 


gave background information on 


wrestled Robbins’ rifle away from her, | each of the speakers. Each speaker 


then proceeded to give a short intro- 
duction to his position, followed bya 


| period ofinteraction and concluding 


with a question-and-answer period. 

Buell commenced with a brief 
summary of the history of celebrity 
photography, citing as the first in- 
stance a widely distributed campaign 
photo of Abraham Lincoln. 

He then went on to discuss early 
incidents of near-riots at celebrity 
photo opportunities, as well as some 
ofthe first scandals caused by contro- 
versial celebrity photographs. 

He closed with a theory on the 
relationship between celebrities and 
the media, stating that the relation- 
ship is more symbiotic than preda- 
tory, with celebrities seeking the pub- 
licity that photographers give them, 
but getting more than they bargained 
for. The real question, he said, is: 


“Who is chasing who?” 

Quinto spoke next and gavea brief 
history of his career, followed by a 
large number of slides of pictures he 
has taken over the years, featuring 
celebrities including Andy Warhol to 
Sylvester Stallone. He made the claim 
that most didn’t actually complain 
about his presence or picture-taking. 

Lessig began his portion of the 
program by drawing on the example 
of the Soviet Union’s monitoring of 
its citizens and their adaptation to the 
lack of privacy. 

He postulated that this is increas- 
ingly analogous o the situation in the 
United States today, in which tech- 
nological advances make it increas- 
ingly possible to invade privacy from 
a distance. He characterized this as 
an unusual amount of passivity in a 
situation in which there is no coer- 
cive force compelling us to accept 
privacy invasion. 

Lessig brought in two ideas from his 
work in assisting legislators in drafting 
privacylegislation. The first wasan anti- 
paparazzi bill proposed by senators 
Feinstein and Hatch, which contains 
three provisions, prohibiting the use of 
certain tactics to obtain pictures — 
chasing a subject in a way that would 
create a reasonable fear ofbodily harm, 
trespassing, or using equipment mak- 
ingit possible to obtain the same results 
as trespassing without actually enter- 
ing the property. 

The second idea, which is consider- 
ably more controversial, involves ac- 
tually denying the right of photogra- 
phers to copyright photographs taken 
by illegal means, thus lowering the 
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The SCS Odyssey Series continued on Wednesday in Bloomberg. 


prices paid for pictures and reducing 
the incentive to commit illegal acts. 

Following Lessig’s presentation 
was a brief period of interaction be- 
tween the three speakers with regard 
to the regulations. 

Lessig suggested. Buell held to his 
theory that the problem lay less in the 
monetary incentives for paparazzi 
than in the mutual manipulation en- 
gaged in by celebrities and the media. 
He also expressed a belief that there 
were already enough laws on the 
books to protect people from 
paparazzi, and that Lessig’s propos- 
als were unnecessary. 


Quinto continued the anti-regu- 
lation tact, as well as questioning the 
use of the term “paparazzi” for the 
more extreme celebrity pursuers. 
Lessig reacted by citing the need for 
overriding federal regulation rather 
than the complications involved in 
conflicting and uneven state laws. 

The evening concluded with a pe- 
riod of audience questions. Most of the 
inquiries were directed at Lessig. Top- 
ics ranged from the Constitutional ori- 
gins ofthe “righttoknow” to thechang- 
ing scandal market to a question to 
Buell regarding questions of what types 
of photos were not printed. 





Student Council elections have high turnout 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
voting, the Board of Elections madea 
concerted effort to bring exposure to 
candidates’ issues, providing students 
with more to think about than simple 
name recognition. Last Sunday night, 
Student Council arranged a public 
candidates’ forum to further this end. 

“The turnout was high, which is 
important because it shows the class 
of 2002 is very interested in getting 
involved,” said Student Council presi- 
dent Zack Pack. 

Noone agreed: “It was a huge suc- 
cess. We have neyer had anything like 
that in the past. We didn’t have 
enough seats ... There were people 
standing up in the back.” 

Despite the efforts to focus the elec- 
tion on issues, candidates and stu- 
dents alike complained about the 
“seemingly inevitable” tedium and 
falseness of the election process. 

“T really didn’t like the campaign- 
ing,” said Khalid Itum, one of the 
candidates for president. “People are 
frustrated with the whole system. It 
[the campaign] was almost like a 
popularity contest.” 

Candidates took advantage of this 
past weekend to trek through the 
dorms, trying to make an impression 
on the students. 

Marina Smelyansky, candidate for 
student representative, commented: 
“We went door to door, and most of 
the people were really nice, but it was 
very embarrassing.” 
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Most candidates’ platforms in- 
cluded mostly academic and social 
issues, from the lack of grade infla- 
tion to shuttles. 

“Tve heard alot about the beach at 
the debate. They talked about school 
spirit, meal plans, meal equiv hours, 
and housing, also,” said Pack. 

Nevertheless, students com- 
plained that there was little left to 
differentiate between candidates. 

“They reall saying the same thing, 
and it doesn’t seem to me they’re say- 
ing anything they can do anything 
about,” added Freshman Joanna 


Bloch. 

Though lack of differentiation was 
a problem, candidates did spend a lot 
of energy and time putting up post- 
ers, the evidence of which is scattered 
throughout the dorms and buildings 
on the Freshman quad. 

Therules on where and when post- 
ers are allowed to be put up are very 
specific, and some candidates com- 
plained of “dirty campaigning,” 
where opponents had ripped or cov- 
ered up others posters. 

Among the conditions listed in the 
campaign rules and regulations 


packet is one requiring candidates to 
poster only “within a 12-inch radius 
of SAC-approved locations,” or on 
dormatory room doors. 

Another regulation states that “you 
may not tear, remove, vandalize, or 
poster over any other candidate’s or 
group’s unexpired poster.” 

Pack insisted that the campaigning 
was very fair. 

“Tt is very clean from everything 
I’ve heard. Last year all the elections 
were extra clean and well run, and it 
was good to see that continue,” said 
Pack. 
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BY JOY WU 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


The chilling wind slashes and 
shrieks across the sand dunes. The 
canyon walls contrast harshly against 
the pale blue sky. It is not the Sahara 
Desert, norisit the Grand Canyon. Itis, 
surprisingly, the Antarctica. For many 
years, Dr. Bruce Marsh, a geologist from 
theJohns Hopkins University, hasbeen 
studying the McMurdo Dry Valleys of 
the Antarctica. 

Marsh has made four trips to the 
Antarctica in the past five years. Each 
expedition lasted about five to six 
weeks. The general purpose of these 
expeditions is to study the formation 
of rocks. Why Dry Valleys? Why not 
some place else, such as tropical rain 
forests or deserts in Africa? The rea- 
son is the exposure of rocks. In this 
desolate place, there is no trees, and 
certainly no buildings, to cover up 
the ground from the scientists. Marsh 
explained that in the Antarctica, sci- 





“When you pick up a 
piece of ice, you have 
to realize, perhaps 
with a jolt, that piece 
of solid water has 
been there way 
before the existence 


of anything.” 
— DR. BRUCE MARSH 





entists can analyze layers and layers 
of rocks that were formed millions 
and millions of years ago. When you 
pick up a piece of ice, you have to 
realize, perhaps with a jolt, that piece 
of solid water has been there way be- 
fore the existence of anything. 
About ninety-eight percent of the 


Antarctica is just what people imag- — 


ine, it is covered with ice up to several 


___ miles thick. The other two percent is 
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Going south to study untainted rocks 






Dr. Bruce Marsh of Earth and Planetary Sciences chipping away at some rocks in Solitary Rock, Antarctica. 


mostly mountains that reach far into 
the sky. However, in the Dry Valleys, 
about 1,500 square miles is perma- 
nently dry and free of ice. It is very 
difficult to imagine any place in the 
Antarctica without the thick mask of 
ice, yet it is true. The wind in the Dry 
Valleys keeps both the snow and the 
rain out, so that the average precipi- 
tation is less than one inch per year, 
but the average temperature is minus 
four degree Fahrenheit. As Marsh 
warned, "It's an unforgiving world." 

Whenasked whatled him to study 
the geology in the Antarctica, Marsh 
answered that in the past, he had 
never dreamed of actually going 
there, but he has always been fasci- 
nated by rocks of any kind. "How- 
ever," Marsh continued with a grin, 
"being a devoted geologist, I'll go any- 
where to see the right rocks." The 
series of expeditions to the Antarc- 
tica started in 1992. What was his 
first thought when he first stepped 
into this harshly mysterious world? 
To that, Marsh emphasized, "You 
have to be very prepared before you 
go. You should not be completely 
surprised by what you see. A lot of 
people just lose it when they see the 
mountains looming before them. 


They start to doubt, 'What have I 
done?’ Of course you worry, but 
you have to get a grip of yourself. 
My first thought was, 'Yup, this is 
not too far off. I can manage.'" In 
order to succeed in this brutal envi- 
ronment, according to Marsh, a 
person has to know his or her own 
limitations and then proceed with 
extreme care. 

It is very difficult for people who 
have not actually been there to pic- 
ture exactly what kind of place it is. 
First of all, the Dry Valleys are the 
driest and the coldest region on earth. 
There no place else on this planet that 
is similar to it, but it is what Mars is 
like. Furthermore, we take the noises 
around us for granted; the sound of 
the car engine, the humming of the 
air conditioner, the chirping of the 
birds, the clicking of the clock, or 
the rustling of the leaves. There is 
nothing in the Dry Valleys. Abso- 
lutely nothing, except for the whirl- 
ing wind. It takes a while for a per- 
son to adjust to the complete 
silence. The absolute purity of this 
place is also the reason why we have 
to take extremely good care of it. 
The scientists must take everything 
away when they leave, including 


every scrape of paper and human 
wastes. They even had an urine con- 
tainer, so there is absolutely noth- 
ing left. It is because there is no 
bacteria there, and things will not 
decay for millions of years. 

It is very important for us to 
learn more about this vast conti- 
nent, which is still mostly un- 
touched by human beings. We 
have to understand that it is a 
"sensitive collector of climates," 
as Marsh put it. It has kept an 
intricate climatic record of the 
planet. The Antarctica shows us 
what has happened to earth, and 
we can predict what would hap- 
pen. We now worry about global 
warming, and the Antarctica is the 
best indicator. If the temperature 
is raised several degrees and part 
of the glaciers are melted, a lot of 
land will disappear under water, 
which can be translated to, we will 
be in deep trouble. 

The Antarctica is unique with its 
seeming emptiness and the richness 
underneath. After several visits to 
the Dry Valleys, Marshis still awed by 
the magnificence of this place, as he 
emphasized again and again, "There's 
just nothing like it." 


Ending the generation of gas suzzlers 
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Would you buy an electric car? In 
the past there hasn't been much be- 
sides environmental friendliness to 
recommend them. Compared to 
gasoline-powered cars they don't go 
fast, and they don't go very far. How- 
ever, that may be changing. 

In September 1993 the United 
States government announced its in- 
volvement in the Partnership for a 
New Generation of Vehicles (PNGV). 
The PNGV is a partnership between 
the US federal government (7 agen- 
cies and 20 laboratories), Chrysler, 
Ford and General Motors, as well as 
some private universities and the 
United States Council for Automo- 
tive Research (USCAR). The purpose 
of this effort is to develop an environ- 
mentally friendly car with increased 
fuel efficiency (up to 3 times current 
efficiency rates), without loosing the 
performance, affordability and safe 








which consumers have come to ex- 
pect. 

Why is this partnership impor- 
tant? First of all, according to the 
PNGV homepage, http:// 
www.ta.doc.gov/pngv/introduction/ 
introl.htm, one out of every seven 
jobs in the United states is automo- 
tiverelated. And"working to develop 
the next generation of vehicles that 
the rest of the world wants, will keep 
us competitive in the global market 
and will preserve a significant seg- 
ment of American jobs." Secondly, 
the United States relies on petroleum 
imports for half of all oil consumed, 
Thirdly, automobile emissions are 
major contributors to global warm- 
ing and tropospheric ozone produc- 
tion. and their contributions are get- 
ting larger every year. It is estimated 
that as many as 270 million cars will 
beon the road by 2010, as opposed to 
the 194 million in 1993. So basically, 
a new generation of cars is being de- 
veloped to deal with some of the un- 
fortunate consequences of an auto- 
mobile-reliant society. 

There are really two types of cars 
that fall under the title "new genera- 


tion": electric vehicles (EVs), and hy- 
brid electric vehicles (HEVs). Elec- 
tric vehicles are vehicles that have an 
electric motor instead of an internal 
combustion engine. EVsare environ- 
mentally friendly; they are classified 
as zero emissions vehicles (ZEVs). 
They do not emit particulates or 
greenhouse gasses. And, power plant 
emissions generated for EVs typically 
produce lower levels of air pollution 
than do comparable emissions by ve- 
hicles with internal combustion en- 
gines. No air pollution is produced in 
the case of wind, solar, and hydro- 
power plants. In addition, "the per- 
mile fuel cost of operating an EV can 
be less than one-third that of gaso- 
line-powered car." However, recharg- 
ing the batteries is currently a time- 
consuming process, which must be 
repeated on a daily basis. 

In conjunction with efforts to 
product EVs, money has been fun- 
neled into the development of hybrid 
electric vehicles. HEVs are vehicles 
that have two sources of motive en- 
ergy, usually a battery and combus- 
tion engine. HEVs have greatly in- 
creased fuel efficiency over internal 


combustion engines (ICEs), they have 
low levels of emissions, and they can 
use alternative fuels. So, while not as 
environmentally friendly as EVs, they 
have the range and performance of 
ICE powered automobiles. 

Controlling emissions in cars will 
have a positive effect on urban air 
quality and on global warming. Elec- 
tric and hybrid electric vehicles are 
both good ways to control emissions 
to the environment. However, it 
should be pointed out that this tech- 
nocratic answer deals very specifi- 
cally with emissions problems and 
consumer fuel costs, and tries very 
hard to avoid dealing with other con- 
cerns, which relate to cars. In particu- 
lar, it appeases middle class concerns 
about air quality without doing any- 
thing to discourage urban sprawl or 
conserve green spaces. If HEVs and 
EVs become as popular as hoped, 
they will drain away the impetus for 
large-scale investment in mass tran- 
sit, which may be a more sustain- 
able option in the long run, since it 
has the potential to both decrease 
emissions and encourage land con- 
servation. 





Oral AIDS vaccine in monkeys 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 

A virologist at the University 
of Kansas Medical Center is hop- 
ing promising results of a new oral 
vaccine given to monkeys with the 
AIDS virus can be repeated in hu- 
mans. 

The results, scheduled for pub- 
lication in November's Journal of 
Virology, are significant because 
oral vaccination given to the mon- 
keys gave them long-term protec- 
tion against the AIDS virus when 
it's transmitted sexually, the most 
common method of human trans- 
mission. ’ 

Being able to administer the 
vaccine ina single oral dose would 
make it simpler in underdevel- 
oped countries with limited re- 
sources for health prevention, 
said virologist Bill Narayan. 

The vaccine, which contained 
a mild form of the virus, allowed 
the monkeys to build resistance 


| by producing antibodies. 


"It's a blueprint for making the 


human vaccine," he said. 


Twelve monkeys were given 
vaccinations, six orally and six by 
an injection in their arms, 
Narayan said. 

The monkeys were then in- 
fected with the AIDS virus vagi- 
nally, Narayan said. None of the 
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None of the six 


monkeys given the 
oral vaccine were 
infected. Two of the six 
vaccinated with the 
injections were. 





six monkeys given the oral vac- 
cine were infected. Two of the six 


vaccinated with the injections 


were, 


__ The oral vaccines were stron- 


ger than the others, and helped 
the monkeys develop an immunity 
to the AIDS virus, Narayan said. 

"This is a significant first dem- 
onstration of the plausibility of 
this vaccine," said Alan Schultz, a re- 
search chief at the National Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 
"He's done this very intelligently, 
thinking of its ultimate application." 

Narayan said he's also working 
to develop a vaccine that could 
kill the AIDS virus in people who 
already have the disease. 

He and his team of 20 researchers 
receive most of their $1 million an- 
nual budget in grants from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. A small 
amount also comes from BioStratum 
Inc., a biomedical company. 

A number of research teams are 
working to create AIDS vaccines. 
But only one vaccine, AIDSVAX, 


ing on people. Five thousand vol- 
unteers are being recruited na- 


tionwide, including some from 
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‘into this,"he said. 
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Auburn textile 
researcher develops 
lightweight body 
armor 


After seeing soldiers in bulky flak 
jackets during the Gulf War, Howard 
Thomas went to work. 

As a professor at the Institute of 
Textile Technology in Virginia his 
goal was a lighter body armor. 

It's a project that followed him to 
Auburn, where he is an assistant pro- 
fessor in textile engineering. He has 
developed a lightweight, mat-like 
material that will stop your average 
Saturday Night Special bullet and can 
be modified to turn a deadly auto- 
matic rifle bullet into so much harm- 
less scrap metal. 

"I became concerned during the 
time of Desert Storm that our sol- 
diers would not wear the flak jackets. 
I wanted to come up with a breath- 
able fabric that would still offer pro- 
tection," Thomas said. 

While there was a need for light- 
weight protection on the stifling 
Desert Storm battlefield, Auburn Po- 
lice Chief Ed Downing said his offic- 
ers also gripe about wearing bullet 
proof vests on hot days. 

"Anything lighter and more flex- 
ible will be more comfortable and 
better for the officer. Anything that can 
be done to encourage officers to wear 
vests is good," said Downing, who has 
consulted with Thomas on his project. 

The Auburn chief said he requires 
his officers to wear bullet proof vests 
unless the heat is unbearable. 

"If you are in an enforcement job 
(like patrol) you must wear you vest 
unless it's 90 degrees or hotter. Then 
the vest is optional. Most of our offic- 
ers wear them even when it's hot," 
Downing said. 

Thomas said his new body armor 
involves the use of the popular bullet 
proof vest material kevlar along with 
other textile fabrics. 

"The purpose is to design some- 
thing that will absorb the energy and 
not get knocked over," Thomas said. 

The material designed by Thomas 
is lighter than a suit coat and looks a 
little like a dgormat. For soldiers and 
police officers facing possible auto- 
matic rifle fire, the vests can be al- 
tered with metal material like bbs. 
Thecombination of materials will flat- 
ten the nastiest bullet, Thomas said. 

"Our purpose was to come up with 
something that would stop an AK47," 
Thomas said. 

He said he has tested the material 
using rifles and powerful handguns 
like a .44 magnum. 

"This material will doit. I've seen it 
work on many occasions," Thomas 
said. 

Greg Thompson worked with 
Thomas on the project when he was a 
graduate student at the Institute of 
Textile Technology. 

"My thesis project was to look at 
coming up witha better body armor," 
said Thompson, who is now plant 
manager at the Milliken-Sommertex- 
tile plant in Simpsonville, $.C. 

"What he is doing is kind of a 
branch off of what we learned on the 
thesis project. He just started work- 
ing on geometric shapes and differ- 
ent options," Thompson said. 

Thompson said he believes Tho- 
mas' research is very important. 

"One of the problems is getting 
police officers to wear their armor. 
They often won't wear it unless there’ 
is a risk, We just wanted to find a way 
they could wear somethingall the time 
that would be less bulky," Thompson 
said. 

Thomas said body armorwas used 
rarely during World War II. 

"I saw "Saving Private Ryan" re- 
cently and I thought of how many 
lives would have been saved if they 
had been wearing body armor at D- 
Day," Thomas said. 

Thomas said he hopes that some 
day his body armor will be available 
to most police officers and to soldiers 
in future conflicts. 

Once it is mass produced, he be- 
lieves it will be cheaper than current 
police vests. 

"You need less of this material and 
it is much easier to make," Thomas 
said. "Most of the cost of this is in set 
up time. Once in production the as- 
sembly cost of making this armor 
would go down." 


eniarpe funding, Thomassaid — 


he believes the material will be ready 
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_ Hesaid inventing the material h 

been a major part of his life for 
past decade, 


"A lot of math and . 





for mass production in about two _ 
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Proposed 
amendments strip 
universities of 
restrictions on 
research 


Professors at public universities jn 
Oklahoma could open their research 
labs to corporate collaboration ifyot- 
ers decide Nov. 3 to amend the state 
constitution. 

State Questions 680 and 681 are 
designed to remove restrictions that 
hamstring the ability of universities 
and their employees to profit off their 
inventions. 

Supporters say the proposals wil] 
generate more jobs and higher sala- 
ries because companies will be formed 
in Oklahoma to market the ideas de- 
veloped on campus. Recruitmentand 
retention of top-notch professors will 
improve if the "technology transfer" 
measures pass, supporters say. 

"It's going to enable the universi- 
ties to engage in research that's not 
only relevant to what business needs, 
but will enable them to earn money off 
the fruits of their research," said Okla- 
homa City banker V. Burns Hargis, 
cochairman of a group campaigning 
for State Questions 680 and 681. 

But opponents say the two pro- 
posals are unnecessary and ripe for 

waste and fraud. 

"They're what I call fantasy solu- 
tions to a nonproblem," said Elmer 
"E.Z." Million of Norman. "If it ain't 
broke, don't fix it." 

The proposals call for this: 

_ S.Q. 680 would amend the con- 
stitutional provision banning the use of 
public property for a private purpose, 
A business could use college property 
to develop certain research projects. 

_ S.Q. 681 would allow a college or 
university oritsemployees to own tech- 
nology and stockina private company. 

The bipartisan group of backers 
includes Gov. Frank Keating and Lt. 
Gov. Mary Fallin (Republicans) and 
state Treasurer Robert Butkin and At- 
torney General Drew Edmondson 
(Democrats). $ 

"Any time you see people from all 
political persuasions come together 
around an idea, it's an idea of such 
compelling common sense that it's 
just about impossible to oppose it," 
Hargis said. 

Hargis said current law gives uni- 
versities the leeway to license but not 
own equity interest in their research 
products. 

Universities will benefit from the 
added income, he said. Businesses 
that come to campuswill benefit from 
access to some of the state's best fa- 
cilities and minds, he said. 

Allen R. Soltow, executive director 
of research at the private University of 
Tulsa, said the proposed amendments 
give public institutions the freedom to 
collaborate with businesses the way 
private institutions could all along. 

"This simply provides more flex- 
ibility in terms of public institutions’ 
ability to foster relations with the pri- 
vate sector," Soltow said. 

"L intend to vote for it," he said. "I 
think it's good for the state of Okla- 
homa to remove some restrictions 
that will allow us to make better use of 
our resources." 

But opponents compare State 
Questions 680 and 681 to corporate 
welfare. If the measures pass, they 
say, big businesses will begin laying 
offtheir researchers because students 
will be doing the studies for cheap. 

"It's absolutely an empire-build- 
ing thing. The universities can'tstand 
to let the people in the technology 
business do technology," said Mil- 


lion, who said his desire to defeat the 


issue springs from his frustration with 


the University of Oklahoma going to 


Dallas every year to play the Univer- 
sity of Texas in football. 


Norman consultant Chris Brown 


ae small businesses would be x 
y undercut iftaxpayer-support 

schools are allowed to join hands with 
Certain private interests. Brown serves 
as treasurer of the Committee to De- 
feat State Questions 680 and 681. — 
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EDITORIALS 


We should understand affirmative 
action before we choose to judge 


Decades after the implementation 
of affirmative action, its purpose and 
its impacts are now being brought 
into question by various parties. 

Its goal was novel — to provide 
equal opportunity to any qualified 
persons despite gender, race, ethnicity, 
sexuality or disability in the work field, 
education and other aspects of 
American society. 

It was meant to “take positive, pro- 
active and preemptive steps to root 
out discrimination rather than wait- 
ing for after-the-fact litigation” in a 
world where discrimination was a 
norm and “in-your-face.” It took ona 
social responsibility of inclusion, of 
providing opportunities to those who 
are not yet already “in.” 

Over the years, due to various fac- 
tors, a stigma has developed over this 
civil rights effort. Affirmative action 
has become to be perceived as some- 
thing else, or at least misunderstood. 
It has been entangled with myths of 
employing or educating unqualified 
individuals, of practicing reverse dis- 


crimination and giving preferences. — 


It has also been argued that it has 
done its job in bridging the gaps and 
is no longer needed, while others ar- 
gue that it is still very much needed. 

The many arguments for and 
against affirmative action aside,some 


changes are already taking place. 
Proposition 209 and the Hopwood de- 
cision have eliminated affirmative ac- 
tion in higher education in California 
and Texas, respectively. This has 
prompted affirmative action advo- 
cates to take action, in terms of mak- 
ing other measures to counter the ef- 
fects of the new laws, or rallying to 
bring awareness to this issue, as some 
Hopkins students have done. 

The key is to promote awareness 
about affirmative action, which has 
become muddled in a cloud of pro 
and con arguments based on differ- 
ing facts from different researches and 
studies. It is especially difficult for the 


present generation of students, who: 


are part of a world where subtle dis- 
crimination is the norm, to under- 
stand the significance of affirmative 
action realized over the decades. It is 
also difficult to work through the vari- 
ous arguments and pictures of affir- 
mative action, pro or con, and choose 
a side. 

Some Hopkins students have al- 
ready acted to bring about awareness 
of, as well as support for, affirmative 
action. The Hopkins community must 
look past its superficial knowledge of 
affirmative action in order to explore 
and achieve a deeper understanding 
of the issues at hand. 





Hate crime legislation not a viable 
solution for our social ills 


he brutal beating death of 

gay Wyoming student 

Matthew Shepard has re 

newed debate about a 

more comprehensive hate 

crimes bill. Proponents of widening 

the ability of the Justice Department 

to prosecute hate crime include Presi- 

dent Clinton and Attorney General 
Reno. The new Hate Crimes Preven- 

tion Act would include crimes based 

on gender, disability, or sexual orien- 
tation, making federal prosecution 
easier by removing j urisdictional ob- 
stacles for such crimes. Existing fed- 

eral law applies to crimes motivated 

by race, color, religion, or national 
origin. As a Chinese-American, I am 

not unaware that prejudice and ha- 

tred exist in this nation, but I do not 
believe that the special prosecution 

of hate crimes plays a favorable role 

in the search for a better society. I 
intend to prove that the special pros- 

- ecution of hate crimes are not only 
unnecessary, but also incompatible 

with the idea of justice for all. 

While it may be true that certain 
groups such as homosexuals face a 
incidence of hate crime, it is still 

no basis for protection above and be- 
yond what every person deserves. Let 
me illustrate the flawed reasoning be- 
hind the argument for special protec- 
tion with some specific case scenarios. 
It seems reasonable to me that 
smaller people are more likely risa 
— ofph Paatier tei laiye people are 
zB: If La was angry and inclined to 

beat someone up, it would be highly 


probable that Moron A would choose 


to assault someone of smaller stature. 
ie - So would it be in order to expand the 
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rons B & C) who indulge in similar 
anger and hostility to roam in an as- 
semblage looking for solitary individu- 
als to be the chosen recipients of their 
delinquentrage. Should the federal gov- 
ernment provide special jurisdictional 
ease for the federal prosecution of 
crimes committed against lonely 
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The flames of hatred 
are only fanned by real 
or perceived special 


treatment. 


people? 

Being slow, dressing badly, andhav- 
ing bad skin are all attributes that lend 
people to higher chances of being ha- 
rassed and possibly physically threat- 
ened. But clearly they do not compel 
ourjustice system to grant special pros- 
ecution privileges. When robberies oc- 
cur, usually theless affluent party steals 
from the more affluent one. Would 
there be any consideration for the pro- 
tection of rich people from hate crime 
resulting from wealth discrimination? 

Theprosecution ofhate crimesmust 
fall under the same jurisdiction as all 
crimes. Otherwise, the suspects of hate 
crimes face double jeopardy and an 
impi t upon their First Amend- 
mentrights. Hatred can beusedto prove 
the motive and severity of a crime, but 
it cannot be used asa reason for further 


punishment beyond what the crime _ 
- warrants. Criminalizing hatred is un- 
Eh speedier aes 
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The reason that hate crime laws ex- 
ist is because politicians find it far sim- 
pler and more politically expedient to 
circumvent the Constitution than to 
address the real issues of hate in 
America. When hate crimes do occur, 
they are not merely the result of deep- 
seated prejudice from people who are 
genetically predisposed to beevil. Preju- 
dicial hatred also results from the in- 
creasing competition for jobs, lack of 
moral authority, and uncertainty for 
the future. The flames of hatred are 
only fanned by real or perceived special 
treatment. Rather than addressing the 
difficult tasks of strengthening family 
structures and reforming public edu- 
cation and welfare, the federal govern- 
ment chooses to entertain quick fix so- 
lutions for divisions in America that 
undermine the very concepts of fair- 
ness and equality. 

The unfortunate reality of the 
Shepard incident is that the death of a 
young man is being exploited by gay 
and lesbian political groups seeking 
special protection andother partiestry- 
ing to cash in on a tragedy to advance 
their self-serving agendas. Equal pro- 
tection and not special or preferential 


protection must be affirmed for all 


people. 
Society does not benefit more from 


the beating ofa straight Caucasian male 
than that ofa lesbian African-American 
female. When violence occursina soci- 
ety that pledges to affirm individual 
rights, we all lose, It should not be hate 
crimes that cannot be tolerated, but all 
crimes. No law-abiding citizen should 
be intimidated or live in fear of physical 
harm. The idea that hate crime legisla- 
tion will better society is false; skewed 
justice is not justice at all. Instead of 
augmenting hate crime laws, the gov- 
ernment should seek to toughen laws 
on all forms of violent crimes and ha- 


_ rassment. 
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Grade deflation problems: 


It's time to address the implications of our grading system 


n the last couple of weeks, one 

of the issues that has roared to 

the forefront of the Johns 

Hopkins academic scene — 

thanks to efforts by the Stu- 
dent Council — is the issue of grad- 
ing policies vis-a-vis America’s top 
academicinstitutions. Unfortunately 
for Johns Hopkins undergraduates, 
the findings that sparked the discus- 
sion showed that they get the raw end 
of the bargain. 

Whereas most Ivy League 
schools have followed a policy of 
rather lax grading policies, Johns 
Hopkins continues to be unneces- 
sarily stringent and arcane with its 
1950s-style grading policy. While 
the ethics of Ivy League grade infla- 
tion certainly are debatable, there is 
no doubt that the effects of its non- 
existence impair the ability of Johns 
Hopkins undergraduates to com- 
pete on par with students at peer 
academic institutions. 

The fact that Johns Hopkins stu- 
dents suffer from unreasonably 
stringent academic standards has 
been well-documented. In a 1994 
study of its member institutions, 
COFHE (an organization of the 
nation’s top thirty-two schools) 
found a disturbing disparity in av- 
erage GPA. The top quintile of 
schools were found to have an aver- 
age GPA of 3.63/4.0. Johns Hopkins, 
on the other hand, found itself 
mired at the very bottom of the list, 
with an average GPA of about 3.2/ 
4.0. Statistics given by Academic 
Advising offered numbers that were 
significantly lower than that. The 
numbers given by them were a 2.8- 
2.9 average in Engineering, and a 
3.0-3.1 average in Arts & Science. 

In and of itself, those numbers 
are hardly disheartening. However, 
what is disheartening is a realiza- 
tion that Johns Hopkins students 
are put at a distinct disadvantage 
when placed in direct competition 
with peers from academic institu- 
tions with similar profiles. 

Consider this: An average enter- 
ing freshman at Northwestern or 
Duke enters with an SAT score of 
about 1400, as does the average 
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freshman at Johns Hopkins. All 
three schools share roughly the 
same academic profile and reputa- 
tion. Four years later, the Hopkins 
student heads out with a 3.0 GPA. 
His counterpart — who left high 
school at the same level as he did — 
leaves with a 3.63. When competing 
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The issue of grade 
deflation has come to 
the point that Johns 
Hopkins faculty 
members can no 
longer brush it 
underneath the rug. 





for the same graduate schools or 
jobs, it is not likely that they would 
be considered in the same class any 
longer. 

Given that scenario, it is a very 
valid point to question the student’s 
initial decision to even attend Johns 
Hopkins. In fact, it may be open to 
debate that the student has in fact 
been hurt by the decision to come 
to Johns Hopkins. That conclusion 
is not only logical and easy to reach, 


but it has potentially devastating— 
consequences for the University’ 8, 
future. : 
In fact, ina recent survey of Johns: 
Hopkins graduates, only about two-- 
thirds said that they do not regret 
their decision to attend the school” 
The national average for the figure 
is about 85percent, with the Ivy 
League and sister institutions en- 
joying rates in the high nineties, _ 

That attitude of regret is even 
very visible while on-campus. It is’ 
not unusual for Johns Hopkins stu- 
dents to bemoan their decision to’ 
come to the school, or to feel anx-' 
ious to leave. Such attitudes are rare’ 
at most other schools — regardless. : 
of academic caliber. In fact, many’ 
prospective freshmen are frightened. 
away by the many current students’ 
who warn them to stay away from _ 
here when they come for Pre-Frosh! 
Weekend — a fact that is quite in-" 
dicative of some sort of irregular-~ 
ity. “4 
The issue of grade deflation has” 
come to the point that Johns~ 
Hopkins faculty members can no”, 
longer brush it underneath the rug.* 
The reality of the situation remains” 
that the University hurts its own’ 
students by implementing this hide- 
bound and arcane grading philoso 
phy. . 

The University has to understand” 
that its duty is to prepare its stu- 
dents for success after graduation, 
— not to hurt its students’ chances_ 
for success after graduation. For ” 
example, the average student at_- 
Duke, Northwestern, Stanford, ” 
Princeton, Dartmouth, etc would . 
beeligible grade-wise for interviews 
at prestigious firms like McKinsey 
or Goldman Sachs. The average stu- 
dent at Johns Hopkins would have’ 
absolutely no chance. 

Is the average student at those_ 
schools considerably more quali~" 
fied than the average student here?” 
Absolutely not. So what is this Uni-" 
versity waiting to do? Obviously, 
we are far behind those other insti-" 
tutions — andit hardly should make” 
sense that Johns Hopkins is right - ; 
and everyone else is wrong. 


DSAGAS chalkings presented 
inaccurate ideas about Christians 


n the morning of Octo 

ber; 11; the few 

Hopkins students that 

chose to remain in 

Homewood for the Fall 
Break weekend were alerted to the 
fact that the ensuing week would be 
the National Coming Out Week. The 
announcement was made through 
messages and artworks drawn with 
chalk on the pavement in front of the 
dormitories as well as in front of the 
Dining Halls. 

Presumably, the members and 
friends of the homosexual com- 
munity had scribbled such mes- 
sages as “I am proud of my gay 
self,” which was accompanied by 
an outline of a person, and “It is 
okay to be gay” during the night 
when most of the student body 
had been asleep. Although many 
of these notes seem innocuous in 
effect as most students walked 
over them while barely taking a 
glance at the contents, some of 
them presented inaccurate ideas 
while some could be read as bel- 
ligerent. 

The note that seems to have per- 
turbed the greatest number of indi- 
viduals as well as provoke the most 
emotional responses is that which 
claimed that “Jesus loves me and 
my lesbian lover.” 

Certainly, one could deduce 
that this note was written in re- 
sponse to the conservative Chris- 
tians who, even in this time of 
liberalism and individualism, 
cling to the archaic idea that ho- 
mosexuality is a sin. Studies are 
beginning to prove that homo- 
sexuality may be linked to a gene 
onachromosome and is no longer 
a choice, but a trait inherent in an 
individual. 

Such studies have been cited 
by “friends of Ellen,” to prove that 
it is not a sin because God, as just 
as He is, cannot fault a person for 
a sin that s/he had no choice in. 
This only muddles the debate as 
the focus is shifted from the act of 
sinning to the cause of sin. The 
Bible is clear to point out that the 
cause of sin is due to sinful na- 
ture, The homosexuals are argu- 


‘ing, by implication, that no one is 


responsible for any actions in his 
or her life. 

The true intent of the hata 8 
author cannot be revealed per- 


fectly, as she has chosen to re- 


main anonymous, which presents 
an ironic situation wpe would 
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take not even a second to appre- 





..it would be 
reasonable to say that 
she wished, by writing 
such a note, to show 
that Jesus sanctioned 
a homosexual lifestyle 
at least through 
remission, if not direct 
sponsorship. 


ciate. However, it would be rea- 
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sonable to say that she wished, by. 
writing such a note, to show that. 
Jesus sanctioned a homosexual, 
lifestyle at least through remis- _ 
sion if not direct sponsorship. Of. 
course, even the least careful _ 
reader of the Bible would notice _ 
such verses as I Corinthians 5:16, 
which explicitly oppose homo-_ 
sexuality. 

Certainly, a whole library could, 
be devoted to books that prove” 
homosexuality to be a sin. Fur- 
thermore she seems to fall ade 
the category of people who aré* 
warned against in Jude 1:4: “god-_ 
less men, who change the grace of 
our God into a license for immo- 
rality.” 

The point that Jesus loves the!’ 
author and her lesbian lover will’: 
not and cannot be disputed becausé’ 
Jesus did love everyone while they? 
were sinners and was willing to die: 
for them. However, to abuse that“ 
fact and to make it appear as if Jesus* 
condones it is a simple misrepre~" 
sentation of an idea with the i inten- 
tion to deceive. 
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e’ve all seen the 

“Got milk?” ads, 

with the stained 

upper lips of our 

favoritestars, Sarah 
Michelle Gellar, Jay Leno, Cosby, Kelsey 
Grammer, John Elway, etc., as well as 
all those adorably funny commercials, 
where people are stuck without milk in 
the most delightfully aggravating cir- 
cumstances. 

They're on TV, in magazines, on 
billboards. They’reeverywhere, spread- 
ingthe good word about the many ben- 
efits of milk. 

Butwhy? Didn’teveryoneknowthat 
milk was “good” before this campaign? 
Maybe it’s because people have been 
realizing that milk isn’t so good after 
all. In fact, milk consumption had 
been going down for years. The “Got 
milk?” ads were created to stop the 
profit bleeding in the dairy industry. 
And like most advertising, these ads 
have been built around star power, slick 
humor and lies. 

The real truth is that milk is not a 
perfect food at all. Consuming dairy 
products, as well as animal products, is 
unnatural, unhealthy and not environ- 
mentally sound. 

Humansare the onlyspeciesonearth 
who drink milk past the stage ofinfancy 
and drink the milk of other animals. 
About 90 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation is unable to digest milk properly. 
Humans are only supposed to ingest 
breast milk during the infancy stage. 
The enzyme lactase, that allows milk to 
be digested during infancy, leaves the 
body of most people, leaving them un- 
able to digest milk afterwards. 

Milk proponents claim that milk 
provides the necessary protein and cal- 
cium necessary for strong bones, and 
muscles. None of thatistrue. First, “eat- 
ing too much protein (from animals in 
particular) makes the blood more 
acidic, which causes calcium to be 
leached from the bones, raising the risk 
for osteoporosis.” Second, the human 
bodyis unable to metabolize morethan 
acertain amount of protein, “which is 
generally pinpointed at being just 5-6 
percent of one’s total caloric intake. 
When more protein than that is in- 
gested, it inhibits the way the body 
absorbs calcium; more calcium is ex- 
créted in the urine than is absorbed by 
the body — resulting in a negative cal- 
cum balance.” Thus, if you drink lots 

of milk, like the milk industry says we 
should, the protein from the milk works 
against the calcium, robbing your body 
of calcium, not fortifying it. Further- 
more, Americans, despite consuming 
more than twice the calcium through 
dairy intake than the Chinese, who de- 
rive their calcium from plant sources, 
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have twice the rate of osteoporosis. 

Moreover, cow’s milk protein dam- 
ages the human immune system: 
“Amino acids, the units that make up 
proteins, are building blocks for all liv- 
ing cells. When protein in our food is 
properly broken down by the digestive 
system into amino acids, it does no 
harmtotheimmunesystem. Some food 
proteins (like milk), however, are ab- 
sorbed into the blood fully undigested, 
provoking an immune response. Re- 
peated exposure to these proteins dis- 
rupts normal immune function and 
may eventually lead to disease.” Cow’s 
milk contains many proteins that are 
poorly digested and harmful to the im- 
mune system. “Dairy is a tremendous 
mucus producer and a burden on the 
respiratory, digestive, andimmunesys- 
tems,” says Christiane Northrup, a gy- 
necologist based in Yarmouth, Maine. 
“If women eliminate dairy foods for an 
extended period and eat a balanced 
diet, they suffer less from colds and 
sinus infections.” 

Residues of antibiotics, hormones, 
pesticides, herbicides, heavy metalsand 
other non-degrading toxins from the 
environment accumulate up the food 
chain and into animal products. Non- 
seafood meats and dairy account for 
over 90% of human exposure to the 
toxic chemical dioxin. Numerous 
strains of pathogenic bacteria are de- 
veloping resistance to many classes of 
antibiotics. Evidence indicates that this 
is occérring as a consequence of the 
widespread use of these antibiotics in 
factory-farmed animals. About one- 
third of milk products alone have been 
shown to be contaminated with antibi- 
otic traces. Further, the vitamin D con- 
tent of milk has been poorly regulated. 
Recent testing of42 milk samples found 
only 12 percent within the expected 
range of vitamin D content. Testing of 
ten samples of infant formula revealed 
seven with more than twice the vitamin 
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D content reported on the label, one of 
which had more than four times the 
label amount. Vitamin D is toxic in 
overdose, 

Worst of all, milk and other dairy 
products, aside from skim and non-fat 
products, contain significant amounts 
of saturated fat, as well as cholesterol, 
contributing to cardiovascular diseases 
and certain forms ofcancer.Cow’smilk 
is high in saturated fats, but low in the 
essential fatty acid linoleic acid. Too 
much of this saturated fat in the diet 
can lead to arteriosclerosis, where the 
arteries clog up with cholesterol depos- 
its and cannot deliver enough blood to 
the vital organs. The heart is particu- 
larly susceptible. Milk and other dairy 
products also account for about half of 
all saturated fats eaten in this country. 
Meat accounts for the rest. The United 
Kingdom has the highest level of heart 
disease in the world. 

In general, feeding plants to animals 
and eating the animals (rather than eat- 
ing plants directly) wastes energy, wa- 
ter, pesticides, and land. More than 
70percent of the U.S. grain harvest is 
fed to farmed animals (USDA, World 
Cereals Used for Feed, Apr 91), as is 33 
percent of the entire world’s harvest 
(Worldwatch Institute, State of the 
World 1997). Anacre ofprimelandcan 
produce 40,000 lbs. of potatoes, 30,000 
Ibs. of carrots, 50,000 lbs. of tomatoes, 
or 250 lbs. of beef. The amount of ani- 
mal manure producedin the U.S. is 130 
times greater than the amount of hu- 
man waste. For example: a farm is be- 
ing built in Utah to produce 25 million 
pigsperyear. 120,000 pigs willbehoused 
per barn. The single farm will put out 
more waste than the entire city of Los 
Angeles. In 1996, more than 40 animal 
waste spills killed 670,000 fish in Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Missouri. In 1995, a 
single North Carolina lagoon spilled 35 
million gallons of animal waste, killing 
over 10 million fish. 

Still not convinced? Dr. Frank Oski, 
director of pediatrics at our very own 
John Hopkins University, states that 
“cow’s milk is overrated as a source of 
calcium, is often contaminated with 
traces of antibiotics, can cause allergies 
and digestive problems and has been 
linked to juvenile diabetes.” 

Dairy products have been a part of 
Western culture and society for thou- 
sands of years. But that is no reason to 
continue that tradition. Until the last 
few centuries, the ideas of individual 
rights, rights of private property, and 
modern science did not exist. Yet they 
were adopted because they made more 
sense and worked better than the ideas 
before them. Rethink your ideas and 
approaches to milk and you will see 
thereis nothing perfect about this food. 


“Gay rights” a redundant cause 


his column is a solicita- 
tion for help. I need some 
assistance in understand- 
ing a sickness among 
some Americans. Actu- 
ally, this specific strain of illness is a 
symptom of a larger problem in 
America. The debate over, homo- 
sexual rights, specious and unwar- 
ranted, is as silly as National Coming 
Out Week. (Before I continue, I will 
write for the record that any letter to 
the editor that claims I called homo- 
sexuality a sickness, symptom, or 
other similar pejorative will be flat 
out lying.) In fact, aside from being 
disturbing and annoying the debate 
and the “holiday week” defeat the 
goals that they set to advance. It rep- 
resents a larger contagion of groups 
in America seeking to corner a sup- 
ply of preferential treatment. 

- In short, statutory law is not neces- 
sary to defend what the fundamental 
law of the land already does. The Con- 
stitution demands that all individuals 
enjoy thesame rights everywhere in the 
United States. When slighted, the ho- 
mosexual community certainly shows 
tenacity when recruiting the American 
Civil Liberties Union tochampion their 
cause in the federal judicial system. The 

constant barking of the homosexual 
community for legislation to supple- 
mentbasic civil rights smells ofa call for 
preferential treatment. There is almost 
_ aparanoiathatthe only reasonahomo- 
sexual does not succeed is due to some 
discrimination. To protect against this 
the homosexual lobby would have a 
homosexual hired for every position 
available. In fact, this would hopefully 
- causeeveryoneto identifyasgay thereby 
_ validating the absurd claims that 
America is ten to twenty percent ho- 





‘to shed its persecution complex. Mi- 
s who abused 
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ment, that no preference be given to 
anyone in the law, do not limit them- 
selvestohomosexualsbutalsotoblacks, 
latinos, and every other minority. 

National Coming Out Week does 
not help their cause either. Presum- 
ably, homosexuals wish to be treated 
like everyone else. Furthermore, they 
wish that the country respect the pri- 
vate nature of sexuality. Vandalism is 
not a good place to start. I have written 
since my freshman year that this chalk- 
ingisrepulsive. Other peoplelivein this 
building and in the neighborhood who 
do not appreciate chalk on the side- 
walk. These individuals wouldnotchalk 
the sidewalks outside their or anyone 
else’s house. However, when dealing 
with universities, suddenly responsi- 
bility, respect and courtesy fall at the 
wayside. 

Being explicit and blatant about 
homosexuality only serves to publicize 
it more. Going about their sexual busi- 
ness like everyone else, privately, is the 
way to be treated like everyone else. 
Even when we consider the contention 
that elements of human sexuality that 
are public and that these public dis- 
plays are virtually commonplace, we 
must also concede that society has 
sexual standards. 

The Constitution can protectagainst 
discrimination and the penal code can 
protect against assault but it is helpless 
to change the sensitivities and proclivi- 
ties of individuals. While our sexual 
reservations may be arbitrary and dis- 
turbing to those wishing to challenge 
what is normal, everyone has them. I 
would venture that most homosexuals 
consider bestiality deviant sexual be- 
havior and certainly incest (consensual 
or not). However, the source of the 
homosexual tabooand the incest taboo. 
are the same. Being in your face with 
one’shomosexuality will no moreelimi- 
nate this taboo than will a movement to 
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legalize sibling marriage. 

America needs to stop playing the 
game of catch-up. We need to stop 
using the term “we” when discussing 
the beating, killing, wicked writing, 
or e-mails, as another did last week. 
The moderate camp of the debate, 
which is the overwhelming majority 
of Americans, is neither hateful nor 
concerned with anything but fairness. 
Nevertheless, legislation plays the 
game of catch-up trying to apologize 
for every wrong done to every per- 
son. “Life is not fair,” as most of our 
mothers have no doubt pointed out. 
The way to alleviate the cold truth 
about that statement is not to jump 
overboard but to demand fair and 
equal treatment for everyone and 
from everyone. 





With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Freshman election reflections 
Student Council elections are 


‘ow that the Class of 2002 
has elected its student 
council officers, I think 
we should take a mo- 
ment to reflect. What 
was this an election about? Maybe 
clues can be found in the campaign 


| signs: “Better Food” or “Cleaner Bath- 


rooms” or perhaps the innovative 
“Better Meal Equiv.” An interesting 
potpourri of homogenous, repetitive 
themes that we’ve all seen before. 

I listened to the campaign pitches 
of a number of candidates who came 
knocking at 2 a.m. to bega little piece 
of door space to post their version of 
the backwash of every single student 
council election since the cavemen 
invented grade school. There’s noth- 
ing I like more than waking up to the 
sweet melody of a campaign speech 
that’s been given word for word to 
every single other once-sleeping voter 
in my building. Especially when it’s 
about what can be done to improve 
the condition of the AMR bathrooms. 
Especially when I live in Building A. 

Was it too much to ask for the 
blabber I received in the wee hours of 
the morning to be a blabber that had 
something to do with my concerns? 
Was it too much to ask for the Board 
of Elections to take one minute out of 
the many meetings it held to explain 
to the candidates the importance of 
having an MSE Symposium stamp on 
each poster to educate the candidates 
on originality, or perhaps even dif- 
ferentiability? When I filled out my 
ballot, what sort of issues could I base 
the placement of my checkmark? Bet- 
ter food? Well, that would have al- 
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lowed for a check next to every single 
candidate. Maybe those AMR bath- 
rooms — oh wait, that also would 
have required a check next to every 
single one of them. 

I think, though I can’t be sure, that 
ERRATA LEE OL AE LOT. 


| do think that meal 
equivalency could be 
better. But isn’t there 
anything else? 





the determination I made between 
the candidates was subconsciously 
based on which ones had used the 
nicest colors in their signs. Or maybe 
it was the ones who didn’t wake me 
up. 

One might wonder why I’m writ- 
ing this column now, with the elec- 
tion behind us. Wouldn’t this have 
served us better a week ago? Perhaps. 
But perhaps it will also serve us in the 
future. Perhaps when our newly 
elected officers are running for re- 
election in the spring against many of 
the same then-sour grapes candidates 
who ranagainst them last time, they'll 
take a moment and consider using a 
new idea. I make no claims to 


just the same old thing — again 


Terrace’s global reputation for fine 
French gourmet meals, nor do I deny 
that bathrooms are nicer to use when 
they’re clean. And yes, as I said to 


every single candidate I spoketo,Ido , 


think that meal equivalency could be 
better. But isn’t there anything else? 
Isn’t there the fact that our tuition 
here rivals the GNP of more than one 
member nation of the U.N. yet we’re 
still subject to the ridiculously ex- 


travagant prices at Megabytes, even _ 


though they’ve yet to stock there any 
sort of real snack, like, as I’ve heard 
complained about, chocolate candy? 


Or maybe the fact the student council - 
debated for over an hour on whether | 


to grant the money to bring a Nobel 


Prize winning speaker to next 


semester’s symposium? Or maybe the 
issue that the ratio of student organi- 
zations to the offices to house these 


organizations hurtles further and fur- 
ther from parity with each passing | 


day? 

Or we could follow the sugges- 
tion of this year’s candidates and 
act like we’re still in high school. I 
know that there are still those among 
us here in college who are homesick 
just as there were those among us in 


high school who were sick ofhome, ~ 
but don’t impose that on the rest of . 


us. 


Congratulations to our new offic- ° 


ers, and best wishes that they do some- 
thing useful with their new office. And 
as for those who didn’t win, but will 
try again in the spring, all I can say is 


next time have at least alittle conten- . 
tion with the status quo, sinceit obvi- . 


ously didn’t work for you this time. 





Some words of wisdom for the 
new Student Council officers 


t’s election time on the Johns 
Hopkins Campus and politi- 
cians are everywhere. Well, at 
least, last week it was freshman 
election time and the politi- 
cians were everywhere. For approxi- 
mately a week and a half on campus, 
everywhere you went, there were 
posters advertising candidates and 
people wandering around, randomly 
knocking on doors and introducing 
themselves in an attempt to garner 
votes for themselves. I don’t think 
I’ve seen that many people out trying 
to make friends since the first week of 
school. Ain’t politics grand? 
Ofcourse, I have an overly cynical 
view of politics and the political na- 
ture of this campus. But, for once, I’m 
going to try and take a positive view. 
As to be expected, there were those 
campaigns run on popularity and 
name recognition, a prevalent con- 
cept today, but most of the candi- 
dates presented a lot of interesting 
and original ideas. I’d suggest that 
some of them.check the feasibility of 
all of their ideas before proposing 
them in the future, but I must com- 
mend them for making the effort to 
come up with things they feel would 
benefit the Class of 2002 as a whole. 
To those of you who ran — even 
those who weren’trunning strictly on 
ideas — congratulations. Even if you 
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didn’t manage to make the cut (and I 
have no idea who did or didn’t due to 
publication deadlines), you gave it a 
shot. And, hopefully, you learned 
something from the experience. 
Maybe you met some very inter- 


..as the democratic 
representatives of the 


freshman class, you are . 


responsible to their 
wishes. 


esting people while you were out 
banging on doors and introducing 
yourself; perhaps you learned how 
to better manage a campaign. What- 
ever it was, as long as you ve gained 
something from the experience, it 
was worth it. And, for that matter, 
you were taking a stand for what 
you believe in, something more 
people need to be doing on this cam- 
pus. 

To those of you who will be our 








new elected officials, congratulations. _ 
But be forewarned. You are now re- ~ 


sponsible to the freshman class of 


Johns Hopkins University. Which ~ 
means, of course, tothoseofyouwho . 


are being represented, it is now time 


that you begin voicing your mind. If ° 


you have opinions about what you 
want done in regards to the meal plan, 


the Beach, or anything else, youneed _ 


tolet your elected officials know. You 
now have a voice in one of the demo- 
cratic parts of Johns Hopkins, and it 
is up to you to use that voice. 

So I have a couple of words of 
wisdom for our newly elected offi- 
cials. Since I don’t know who youare, 
I can’t address you and your view- 
points directly. However, as the 
democratic representatives of the 
freshman class, you are responsible 
to their wishes. You don’t necessarily 
have to agree with what they want 
you to do, but you need to listen. So 
be sure you keep up the contact you 


had when campaigning. Go wander — 


the hallways, talk to your constitu- 
ents, and find out what has been both- 
ering them. Then, take that final step 
and do something about it. Not only 
might it get you elected next year, but 


you can make a difference in the un- 


dergraduate experience of all your 
fellow classmates. We will be watch- 
ing you. 





Writing Seminars is not just a walk in the park 


am a writing seminars 

major.No, I don’t chain 

smoke. I do wear black, but I 

am also partial to light blue 

and sun yellow. I have never 

dyed my hair blue, green, purple, and 

I have definitely never dyed my hair 

black. I don’t have any piercings or 

tattoos. I don’t sit around in 

coffeeshops discussing the nuances 

of Proust or the genius of Fellini. I 

don’teven drink cappuccino — I pre- 
fer tea. 

I did not end up a writing semi- 
nars major because I cannot doany- 
thing else. In high school I took AP 
calculus, AP chemistry, AP com- 
puter science (A and AB), AP phys- 
ics and, yes, AP English too. I came 
to Hopkins interested in cognitive 
science or computer science. I be- 
camea writing seminars major when 
I decided I liked writing better than 
science, not because I failed all my 
other classes. I must take 80 credits 
in order to get my writing degree, 
and that’s not counting distribu- 
tion credits. (To put things into per- 
spective: Biology majors are re- 
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quired to take 81.5 credits.) In ad- 


dition to ten classes in the writing . 


sems, I must take classes in other 
departments such as English, phi- 
losophy and history. I must take 
two full years of a foreign language. 
And, on top of all of those classes, I 
must take 30 more N, S, E and Q 
credits. 

My writing seminars courses are 
not jokes. No one is guaranteed an 
A when they walk into my classes. 
Try telling my professors, who are 
published authors, poets, newspa- 
per and magazine editors and writ- 
ers, that their classes are guts. Be- 
fore you do that, try writing a story 
when you have a severe case of 
writer’s block and three other pa- 
pers due that week. Then tell me 
that my classes are a snap. 

Iam nota slacker. I do as much 
homework as everybody else. I may 
not take as many tests, but I sure do 


write more papers. When finals time 
comes, I might not have any exams. 
But if you tell me in December that 
four tests in two weeks is harder 
than two fifteen-page papers due 
on the same day, I will beg to differ. 

My classes start late and meet 
NTI OTIE E FDO IEE ITEM LT AT TIEN 


My writing seminars 
courses are not jokes. 
Try telling my . 
professors that their 
classes are guts. 


once a week, but I do not sleep until 
noon. | am up every morning, as 
early as everyone else, writing pa- 
pers and stories and reading for 
class. I stay up late and I wake up 
early. The circles under my eyes are 
as visible as anyone else’s. I do not 
work in a lab. I have never been to 
the Medical School. I do, however, 
have an internship. In fact, I have 


r 


had four internships in two years. I _ 


have to drive to work every Monday 
morning and every Friday after- 
noon to put in five hours each day 
of fact-checking for a local paper. 
In two years, when I graduate, I will 
probably not go to graduate school. 
I will probably enter the workforce. 


I may not have to worry about | 


MCATs or LSATs or GREs, but I do 
have to worry about 1040s and 
401Ks. If 1 am lucky enough to se- 
cure a career in journalism when I 
graduate, I will probably never make 
as much money as the engineering 
majors, the biology majors or the 
economics majors. When people 
ask me if I am going to be a doctor, 
1am not ashamed to say that lama 
writing seminars major. I am in a 
department that is ranked second 
nationwide, and I am proud to bea 
part of such a prestigious program. 

So, the next time I tell you that I 


am a writing seminars major, I may | 


laugh when you make that joke 
about advanced underwater basket 
weaving. But I am laughing because 


Iknowyouarewrong, 
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SPORTS 


Water Polo sinks opponents | 


Mirzadeh named as All-Tournament Most Valuable Player 


BY STEVE TSAI 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Water Polo 
team hosted the Division III East 
Coast Championship Tournament 
this weekend at home. Hopkins went 
undefeated, as they manhandled 
Lehmann College, the Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology, and Washing- 
ton and Lee to capture the champi- 
onship. 

In the first game, Hopkins domi- 
nated Lehmann College from the 
beginning. Junior Chris Cha scored 
the first two goals, and Hopkins 
never looked back. The starters only 
had to play the first half, which al- 
lowed the second squad reserves to 
carry the load the rest of the way. 
The final score was a lopsided 15-5 
victory. 

The next opponent was Washing- 
ton and Lee, an old rival of the Blue 
Jays. Cooper Buckingham scored the 
first two goals and the score was 4-1 
at the end of the first quarter. After 
being down 7-1 at the half, Washing- 
ton and Lee made a run, but the 
Hopkins defense eventually buckled 
down. Sophomore Zamen Mirzadeh 
scored six goals to lead the team toa 
convincing 13-7 victory. As always, 
Cooper Buckingham was rock solid 


at goal andhis outstanding play made 
a tremendous impact on the overall 
play of the team. 

“The team in large played very 
well. We put in a solid showing in 
every game and never let down. De- 
fensively, I think Ed Scott played very 
well, and Zamen and Tim Lovett were 
key offensively,” said Mark Hine. 
“We were able to work together, 
move the ball around, and keep our 
opposition guessing.” 

In the semifinal match, Hopkins 
faced the Rochester Institute of 
Technology. This one was over 
quickly, as Hopkins dominated 
from the opening whistle. The final 
score was 25-9. Cha commented, 
“These games really showed how 
great a team we have become. When 
we play our best ball, we area tough 
team to beat, virtually unstoppable. 
If we can maintain this excellence 
for the rest of the season, we can 
accomplish anything.” 

Because of the double elimination 
format of the tournament, Hopkins 
faced Washington and Lee again, but 
this time in the final championship 
game. Washington and Lee had de- 
feated Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the other semifinal 
game witha stunning upset. Hopkins 
still had their hands full going into 


the game, but took care of business. 
Chaled the team with four goals, while 
Mirzadeh and senior Ed Scott both 
helped offensively. The final score was 
a 12-4 victory for the Blue Jays. 
Several Hopkins players received 
recognition for their outstanding play 
during the weekend. Mirzadeh was 
named all tournament most valuable 
player, Buckingham was named first 


team goalie alltournament, and Chris | 
Cha, Scott, and Lovett were also | 


named first team all tournament. 

Scott remarked, “Overall, I was 
pleased with the way the team played. 
We were able to reclaim the Division 
III Championship, one of our goals 
we set for ourselves at the beginning 
of the season. You have to give a lot of 
credit to Zamen and Coop, because 
they both played tremendously. Itwas 
also nice to see some of the younger 
guys step up. I think this definitely 
sheds positive light on the future of 
our team.” 

Injured and unavailable to play 
this weekend was Junior Joseph 
Domoto, who has been nursing a 
sore thumb for the past week. The 
team will be preparing for the Divi- 
sion I Southern Varsity Conference 
Championships in two weeks, where 
they face Bucknell University in the 
first round. 


“Rudy” Flutie playing for fun 


Thirty-six years ago Friday, Doug 
Flutie was born in Manchester, Mary- 
land. Fourteen years ago, he threw 
the “hail mary” pass to Gerald Phelan 
to upset Miami and would win the 
Heisman Trophy. Thitrteen years 
ago, he was drafted by the New Jersey 
Generals of the USFL. Twelve years 
ago, he was signed by the New En- 
gland Patriots. Four years ago, he 
was picked up by the Calgary 
Stampeders of the Canadian Foot- 
ball League where he won six Grey 
cup titles with three different teams 
and became the most prolific player 
in the history of Canadian Football. 
Six months ago, he was playing flag 
football for his local athletic club. 
And today, he isa quarterback in the 
NFL again. 

When the Bills signed Flutie last 
summer for $500,000 dollars, I ad- 


mit, I was among those who thought _ 





MATT! 
RUN OF THE MILL 


that it was a waste of money and time. 
I mean, the guy obviously is way too 
small to play at the NFL level. He set 
all those records in a league of NFL 
also-rans ina game whose rules make 
it much more wide open and the ay- 
erage scoring per game is two or three 
times that in the NFL. American pro- 
fessional football is a game for big 
boys, not the 5-9 Flutie who had 
proved before he couldn’t play in this 
league. 

However, with that broken playhe 
ran in for the winning score last week 
against the undefeated Jaguars, Flutie 
proved something. Flutie proved that 
football isn’t always about bench 
presses and forty times, football is 





also not just about being able to win, 
but knowing how to win. Winning is 
a skill, learned just like throwing or 
blocking or tackling, through hours 
and days and months of practice. And 
when you know how, you can find a 
way to win no matter what adversity 
you face. 

When he was signed, Flutie said 
that the CFL had put the fun back in 
football for him and that his return 
was not for the money, but only 
because he wanted to have fun. In 
his first stint in the NEL, he also 
forgot how to win (which would 
happen to anyone playing for the 
Patriots in those days). The CFL 
taught him how to win again, and 
he regained that spirit that placed 
the ball in Phelan’s hand on that 
Florida night in 1984. 

Keep having fun, Doug, we’re all 
haying fun watching you. |... 








#17 Ashley Dawkins has been important to the team’s 8-6 record although she couldn't help stop two losses. 
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Field Hockey looks to regroup 


BY CARA GITLIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


The field hockey team fell to East- 
ern Mennonite on Friday, 5-1. 

Sophomore Catherine Adams 
scored JHU’s lone goal, her first of 
the season. This was just her second 
game of the season, due to an injury 
she suffered last year. Tri-captains 
Alexis Pennotti, a senior, and Bar- 
bara Ordes, ajunior, both assisted on 
the goal. Senior tri-captain Kelly 
Hoffman had twelve saves in the 
game. 

The team expected a tough game 
from the nationally ranked Royals. 
Eastern Mennonite was ranked num- 
ber two coming into the game, and 
they played up to expectations. 
“They’re really strong in their small 
passing game,” said junior Jenny 
Silverman. “They move down the field 
quickly and use each other to do it. 





Team effort drives XC to eighth ~ 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


This past Sunday at Allentown 
College the team put forth its best 
team effort to date, taking eighth at 
Allentown Invitational, in a field of 
45 teams, raising their record to 65- 
35 (.650). On the women’s side, de- 
spite lacking their first runner, the 
team placed 26th out of the 45 teams 
field of D-II and D-III schools. 

The women’s team worked in a 
pack, with their top 4 runners all fin- 
ishing within 12 seconds of each 
other. The Lady Jays pulled through 
forastrong finish, placing rightin the. 


Krieger School of Arts and Sciences 
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Their small passes are effective.” 
Silverman pointed out that one of the 
strengths of Eastern Mennonite is that 
they “use a lot of give-and-go’s,” 
where they pass the ball and look to 
receive it right back. This “really gives 
them an advantage.” 

Freshman Beth Pollock noted that 
“they're a very fast team and they 
made quick decisions about what to 
do with the ball.” 

On Tuesday, the team faced Wash- 
ington College and lost, 3-0. Going 
into the game, the team was prepared 
for a tough match-up because 
“they ve been aconsistently competi- 
tive team for us. We expected it to be 
a challenge,” said Silverman. 

Pollock said “we knew...it was go- 
ing to be tough, but it’s a little more 
disappointing [than the loss to East- 
ern Mennonite].” Thisis the first time 
all season that the team has lost two 
games in a row. Pollock said “before 


middle of a 46-team field. 

Freshman Stephanie Black placed 
second on the team and earned her- 
self a spot on the Centennial Confer- 
ence honor roll. Sophomore Sarah 
Moody and freshmen Jen Svara and 
Jaimee Hills continued to knock sec- 
onds off their times. Sophomore 
Cheryl Werner also ranaseason-best, 
placing in the team’s top three. 

For the second week in a row, the 
men’s team ran like a pack of wolves 
placing their top five runners within 
30 seconds of their first finisher. 

This week the team was lead by 
senior tri-captain Jim“Grout” 


Talk to the experts at the 


WEDNESDAY 


we had always come back after a loss,- « 
and hopefully we can get it together. 
for the game on Saturday.” = 
Silverman noted that lately “the ~ 
team has been having a problem * 
doing the little things we do well,” 
specifically “trapping balls and tak- .. 
ing free hits.” Silverman also said: 
“overall our team hasn’t had the 
fire under us. We’re looking to find | 
what inspires more motivation in 
each of us. Playing with heart is 
what’s going to make us an excel-, 
lent field hockey team. Right now,. 
we’re inconsistent.” “ 
Theteam will take on Swarthmore 
at home on Saturday, their second to ~ 
last home game of the season and; 
one of three remaining conference, 
games. JHU faces Gettysburg on. . 
Tuesday, another conference game. * 
Presently, the team has an overall. 
record of 8-6. They are 4-2 in confer- , 
ence play. ; 


Lancaster. Lancaster saw all the trees 
and cornfields of the course in 
27:58.04, which was good enough for 
39th. Crossing right behind Lancaster 
was sophomore Drew Kitchen, cov-- 
ering the course in 28:00,which gave - 
him a 41st place finish. 1 
Senior tri-captain Bill Muccifori 
looked extremely impressive. 
Muccifori ran a tactical race, picking 
offrunnersalong the course. Hisstrat- - 
egy paid off, getting him a time of” 
28:06 (46th), making him the third” 
Jay in. Behind him was junior Matt” 
“Shortbus” Wisnioski, who clocked 
in at 28:16, good enough for 55th. 
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Del Monaco leads by example 


= YONGKWON 
irtere oF THEY OF THE WEEK 


ueling the success of the 
Johns Hopkins University 
men’s soccer season, jun 
ior midfielder John Del Mo 
naco continues to impress 
pyhis consistent performance, untir- 
ingwork ethic, rooted determination 
and, most importantly, understand- 
ing and practicing his role as a leader 
onthe team. 

‘From Bethpage, New York, 
Del Monaco has been playing 
soecer throughout his life. His 
parents have been supportive 
and the reason for choosing 
Hopkins was because he felt 
that the program was good 
enough to claim NCAA cham- 
pionships in the near future, 

““Tve been playing soccer 
ever since I can remember. 
Basically from the time I was 
able to walk, I think Ive been 
playing soccer,” said Del Mo- 
naco. “I thought that this pro- 
gram was good enough to win 
an NCAA title while I had the 
chance to play. That’s basically 
the reason why I chose this 
school,” added Del Monaco. 

" This season, Del Monaco’s 
performance has been crucial 
for the team’s success espe- 
cially after the loss of couple of key 
players from the previous year. 

In respect to tangible aspects of 
contribution this season, Del Monaco 
has assisted three times and scored 
eight goals including two game win- 
ners at Ursinus in overtime and 
against much anticipated Rowan. Not 
only that, Del Monaco has been hon- 
ored in the Nike/TSI classic All-tour- 
nament team earlier this year. 

* All the numbers that Del Monaco 
posted were crucial for the team’s 
success but perhaps more important 
contribution from the junior lies in 
his intangible role in the team: His 
leadership. 

-“T take the role of a leader very 
seriously. My role in the beginning of 
the season was to include everyone 
and get the feel for being a leader,” 
said Del Monaco. “Towards this pe- 
riod in the season however, I’ve 
stepped back and led by example 
rather than being vocal. But, ifin need 








for some vocal motivation, I would 
not hesitate,” 
“I’ve played with the leaders who were 
just vocal and it didn’t motivate meto 
play harder than how I was playing. 
But I think for the newer players, see- 
ing someone work hard will incline 
and motivate them to do the same,” 
added Del Monaco. 

Del Monaco has proved his con- 
sistency all season and demonstrated 
his potency with five goals and an 
assist in the span of three games at 
one point this season. 

“I take every game seriously. 


added Del Monaco. 
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Whether the opposing team is sup- 
posedly easy or hard, I mainly want to 
be consistent. I want to have a touch 
that helps the team every time I get 
near the ball,” said Del Monaco. 

With the team consisting ofjust one 
senior, Del Monaco thought it was im- 
portant for his class to lead the team. 
Del Monaco, as a captain, took the ini- 
tiative in doing so by displaying his 
work ethics. 

“John Del Monaco hasthebestwork 
ethic out of everyone on the team. He 
works harder than anyone does on 
the squad. He doesn’t lead by talking 
but he leads with demonstration of 
his diligence. Seeing someonelike that 
on your team working so hard makes 
you want to work as hard as he does 
and pick up your level of game,” com- 
mented freshman Matt Doran. 

“John gets everyone motivated not 
only through his words but mostly 
with his dedication to the team’s suc- 
cess. Leading: by example, John just 





A TALENT, 
A SKILL, 


gets the team going,” 
freshman Ryan Kitzen. 

In his freshman days, Del Monaco 
was glad to be on such a competent 
team. Knowing that all the players on 
the roster were very talented and be- 
ing a part ofa 15-game winning streak 
was quite a ride for Del Monaco. 

“I think being on such good team 
was exciting for me in my freshman 
year. 
straight was quite a feat for us, but it 
was just disappointing to be elimi- 
nated in the first round of the play- 
offs,” commented Del 
Monaco.As the sophomore 
year kicked off, Del Monaco 
was again optimistic about the 
team’s chances to perform 
well in the season. With the 
nucleus of the team returning 
for another season, the future 
looked bright for the Blue Jays. 

However, history repeated 
itself when the Blue Jays were 
again eliminated in the first 
round of the playoffs putting 
another sour end to a great 
regular season. 

“In the beginning of the 
sophomore year, we were 
clicking well and we all sort of 
knew that we’re going to be 
good. We didn’t lose guys 
from previous year and we felt 
very optimistic about our 
chances of winning the title. 
But disappointingly enough, 
we were once again eliminated in the 
first round of the playoffs,” said Del 
Monaco. 

This year however, Del Monaco 
hopes to change the pattern around. 
Placed in a leadership position, Del 
Monacohasa different aspect of play- 
ing the game and has rose to the ardu- 
ous challenge of leading the unit. "It’s 
really been different for me this year. 
Whereas last year I would be quiet 
and really have no control over the 
team being down a goal but this year, 
in the same situations, being a leader, 
I feel like I need to step up and de- 
liver,” said Del Monaco. 

While previous years have been un- 
successful in regards to the post season, 
the more balanced JHU men’s soccer 
team believes in its leaders to take them 
to the Promised Land. With much re- 
sponsibility on his shoulders John Del 
Monaco keeps on running hard on the 
field in an effort to deliver the champi- 
onship to the program. 
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Volleyball serves up six victories 


BY MEREDITH MAKE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


The Women’s Volleyball team will 
no longer settle for mediocrity. 
Hopkins has gone 6-1 in their last 
seven matches, going from a decent 
9-9 overall record to a much more 


| impressive 15-10 mark. 


What is even more notable, how- 
ever, is that Hopkins, at 7-1, was val- 
iantly clinging on to third place in the 
Centennial Conference. They trail 


| only Franklin & Marshall (6-0) and 


Gettysburg (7-0). 

Last night, the Blue Jays lost to 
first place Gettysburg in three heated 
games, 3-0. 

Hopkins’ victory on October 13 
against Washington College was lop- 
sided match. It was also the fourth 
match in a row in which Hopkins 


| defeated their opponent three games 


to none, having previously done so to 
Swarthmore, Muhlenberg, and Bryn 
Mawr. Their most recent matches, 
against Ursinus and Haverford this 
past Saturday, were also 3-0 victories 
for the Blue Jays. That extends their 
consecutive game-winning streak to 
eighteen. 

When asked how she accounts for 
the team’s sudden domination of op- 
ponents, Michelle Dumler laughed 
andhonestly responded, “Well, we’ve 
been playing the weakest teams in the 
conference. But we also got a lot of 
confidence from the UAA Tourna- 
ment and so now we are not letting 
teams who are [a talent level] below 


| us, playwithus. Weplaytobeatthem, 


and beat them hard.” 

Dumler was rewarded for her hard 
play with Centennial Player of the 
Week Honors. On October 20, it was 


announced that Dumler’s seventy- 
nine assists, six kills, six aces, eight 
digs, and nine blocks over the course 
of Hopkins’ last three matches, made 
her a top player in the conference. 

The first team which witnessed 
Dumler’s talent was Washington Col- 
lege, who increased their score with 
each game, but never enough to steal 
one from the unstoppable Blue Jays. 
The scores were 15-3, 15-7, 15-11. 

Dumler began her outstanding 
week with four kills, two digs, two 
block assists, two solo blocks, and her 
always outstanding statistic, twenty- 
seven assists. Co-Captain Chrissy 
Horan perpetuated her reputation as 
a consistent contributor to the team, 
with eight kills, a .300 hitting per- 
centage, nine digs, two block assists, 
and onesolo block. Lara Blakely, who 
is second on the team in blocks, be- 
hind Alison Hamon, had a great 
match with four kills, four service 
aces, three solo blocks, and two block 
assists. 

JHU displayed their versatility by 
combining successful offense attacks 
with their perennial defensive 
strength. Hopkins’ team hitting per- 
centage was acommendable.377 and 
together they compiled fifteen blocks. 

On Saturday, Hopkins traveled to 
Ursinus to take on the home team 
and Haverford in a tri-match. They 
returned to Baltimore having padded 
their conference record with another 
two victories. 

Mary Alexis Paul was the star of 
the weekend, first donating ten kills 
and thirteen digs to lead JHU toa 15- 
4, 15-10, 15-7 win over Ursinus, and 
then intimidating the Haverford 
Fords with eleven kills, ten digs, anda 
.688 hitting percentage. 


Dumler must have won votes for 
Player of the Week after setting up 
her teammates twenty-two times 
against Ursinus and thirty times 
against Haverford. 

Horan and Blakely each contrib- 
uted eight kills in the win over the 
Bears, and the entire team smashed 
thirty-six. Against Haverford, who 
they defeated 15-5, 15-8, 15-7, the 
Blue Jays totaled fifteen blocks and 
twenty-nine kills. 

Over their last six matches, 
Hopkins has outscored their oppo- 
nents by one-hundred and fifty 
points, having accumulated 271 
points to their opposing teams’ 121. 
Coach Singleton had much to say 
abouthis team’s ostensibly improved 
level of play: “They are always im- 
proving. It’s getting to know their 
fellow players [which bolsters this im- 
provement]. 

The camaraderie on the team is 
getting better, the competition has 
been okay—it hasn’t been extremely 
strong—and weare, it seems, a better 
team than last year. The girls are get- 
ting to know each other a lot better 
and I think that believing in ourselves 
is one of the keys. We area very good 
team as long as we believe that in our 
minds and in our hearts.” 

Though it may seem as though fall 
began only recently and that itisnotyet 
time for winter sports to take over, the 
volleyball team has only one regular 
season match left, against Dickinson, 
on October 28. They also have the Uni- 
versity Athletic Association Champi- 
onships, in which they are seeded fifth, 
which will take place over Halloween 
weekend, as well as the Centennial 
Championships, which are scheduled 
for the first week of November. 





Wolman 6/7 E tops BIA football 





JOELLUC 
BIA Bryatcu 


fter multiple dominating 
performances during the 
regular flag football sea 
son, Wolman 6/7 E has 
earned the first seed in 

the playoffs. 
By the quarterbacking of Jeff Case 
and the gutsy play of RA Sue Sheerin, 
Pumbaa Baldwin and Haresh 


_—* 
=H 


enya the crew from 6/7 E will un- 
doubtedly be a final four team. Other 
prospects forthe final fourare Wolman 
2/3 W lead by the defensive play of 
Vinny Howard, Sylvester, Hollander, 
McCoy 5 and my darkhorse pick, 
McCoy 6. The dorm playoffs start next 
Tuesday at 4 and it looks like there will 
be numerous high quality games to 
check out. 

IntheOpenleague, Beer 30squeaked 
by Crimson Tyde 25-18 to earn the first 
seed inthe open playoffs. Led by Matt 
Geschke and Nino Vanin, Beer 30 


Ap 


“looks to roll to the finals where they 


will probably meet the Tyde who will 
have starting quarterback Brina Fos- 
ter returning to the line-up by then. 

This weekend the 6-on-6 soccer 
tournament will take place on Gar- 
land field, as well as Midnight Mad- 
ness in the AC Friday night after Jerry 
Springer. The two upcoming tourna- 
ments are great stress relievers and 
outlets for the ubiquitous competi- 
tive energy that Hopkins students 
seem to possess, so everyone should 
come check them out, 
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CALENDAR 


Saturday 
Football @ Bridgewater, 1:30 p.m. 
X-Country @ UAA Championships, 11:00 a.m. 
F. Hockey @ home vs. Swarthmore, 11:00 a.m. 
M. Soccer @ W. Maryland, 7:00 p.m. 
W. Soccer @ home vs. Swarthmore, 1:30 p.m. 
Water Polo @ ECAC Championships 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


No NFL team has gone on to win the 
Super Bowl after losing to the Jets 
that season. Running with this pre- 

cedent, the Colts, the Dolphins, and. 
the Patriots, have already been elimi- 
nated from contention. 











BY YONG KWON 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


It was bound to happen. A rare 
home loss, in fact, the firstin 30 battles, 
took place as the Blue Jays were de- 
nied 2-1 against Roanoke on 
Homewood Field. 

The loss also halted the school- 
record season-opening 11-game 
winning streak. The 10th ranked 
Johns Hopkins University men’s 


z 


a JOE YOON/ NEWS-LETTER 
This is rare shot of sophomore wing Sam Steinman in action. 


soccer team (11-1-1) stepped on 
the field this past week, giving its 
best shot at overcoming the pres- 
sure of a deceivingly 24th-ranked 
Roanoke. 

With just 12 seconds into the con- 
test, the Maroons took advantage of 
Blue Jays’ defense lapse to nail one 
past the senior keeper Keith Millman. 
Although the early goal boosted 
Roanoke’s confidence and shifted the 
momentum, the Jays responded with 
tenacious defense and soon knotted 


the game as sophomore Sam 
Steinman took advantage of a lead 
pas from junior Chris Thomas. 

“We came out flat and gave up 
that goal very early. It was just 
unfourtunate that the game turned 
out the way it did. With the exception 
of the first goal, and especially in the 
second half, I think we were the better 
team,” commented Millman. “I 
thought we had some nice chances 
towards the end but we just couldn’t 
finish around the goal.” 

The long and intense battle be- 
tween the Blue Jays and Maroons en- 
sued until the 35th minute of the game 
when the Maroons headed one past 
Millman for the final goal of the game. 
Despite the loss, the Blue Jays defense 
as usual was impressive with the ex- 
ception of the first 12 seconds. 
Throughout the game Millman made 
several outstanding stops and junior 
Dan Blynn and Chris Dietrich were 
aggressive in an effort to slow down 
the Maroons. 

“A bounce here or there could 
have made the difference in the 
game against Roanoke. Again, | 
think it was just unfortunate that 
we lost the game but the score 
doesn’t necessarily reflect the en- 
tire picture. For the most part, | 
thought we were the better team,” 
said junior John Del Monaco. 

Soonafter suffering thelossathome, 
the Blue Jays were pressured to bounce 
back at Haverford. Nothaving the easi- 
est time on the road this season, 
Hopkins sought to complete a con- 
vincing victory. However the game 
ended with a 1-0 Hopkins win. 

“After the loss, we really needed to 
re-establish ourselves. We had a tie 
and a loss in the two games prior to 
Haverford. We wanted to prove to 
ourselves that we can not only win on 


the road but to dominate the oppos- 
ing teams again,” commented Del 
Monaco. 

The only goal of the game came 
with just three minutes left in first 
half from Hopkins freshman Ryan 
Kitzen, who connected on an unas- 
sisted breakaway attempt past the 
opposing keeper. The goal was the 
freshman’s fourth of the season and 
the third that determined the out- 
come of the game. 

Despite the close score, the game 
was heavily lopsided as Hopkins was 
allowed to take 20 shots whereas 
Haverford was allowed only one shot, 
which did not even force Millman to 
save. 

“We played organized soccer. 
They had one good player but our 
defense shut him down. We did have 
some wide-open chances on which 
we should have scored on but we just 
couldn’t finish. The field wasn’t in 
the best of conditions either,” said 
Millman. 

The Blue Jays are booked for two 
meetings this week. On Wednesday, 
Hopkins will host Allentown and on 
Saturday, they will be traveling to 
Western Maryland. 

“Allentown is in our region but 
not in our conference. This is the last 
non-conference game of the year for 
us, so it’s very important that we win 
this game. We beat them last year 6- 
3, but having scored three on our turf 
shows that these guys can score,” said 
Del Monaco. 

“We're going to display more of 
defensive posture on the field. In the 
last couple of games, I think we’ve 
lost focus and have been vulnerable 
in the backfield. Once our defense 
stabilizes and our team refocuses and 
concentrates, we should be in 
goodshape,” added Del Monaco. 





Gentile leads football to another victory 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Behind another outstanding per- 
formance by junior running back, 
Adam Gentile, the Hopkins football 
juggernaut continued its dominance 
over the Centennial Conference with 
a 34-31 win over Muhlenberg last 
Friday night. 

The win moved the team’s record 
to 4-0in the conferenceand 5-1 over- 
all. Gentile, who was named the Cen- 
tennial Conference Player-of-the- 
Week for his effort, ran for 218 yards 
on just 28 carries. Although the out- 
put would be extraordinary for an- 
other running back, Gentile has been 
performing like this on a consistent 
basis this year. His average yards per 
carry of 6.6 is better than any other 
conference runner with 50 carries or 
more. In fact, it’s not even close. 

Paul Smith, running back of 
Gettysburg, considered by many to be 
the finest back in Division III football, 
has the second best average, more than 
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“ j P r ’ OF Y DONT NEA 
David Perna hovers over the pack as the Jays’ offense domin 


a full yard per carry below Gentile at 
five-and-a-half. “He’s just a great 
player,” Coach Jim Margraff said after 
Gentile became the ninth leading 
rusher in Hopkins history. “I think 
he’s the best back in the conference.” 

JHU jumped out to an early 20-0 
lead in the game, one touchdown 
drive led by Jamie Monica, one by 
Wayne Roccia and another that in- 
volved both QBs. with the score 7-0 
in favor of the Blue Jays, a driveled by 
Monica stalled and Margraffreached 
into his bag of tricks. On fourth-and- 
three from the Muhlenberg 41-yard- 
line, Hopkins lined up in punt for- 
mation but snapped the ball straight 
to up-backJ. R. Gurrieri, who ran for 
four yards and the first down. 

After this play, Roccia came in at 
quarterback, a move which Margraff 
insisted was “just series stuff.” Roccia 
threw passes of 11 and 24 yards to set 
up the three-yard touchdown run by 
Scott Martorana. A turnover by the 
Mules in their own zone led to the 
last touchdown for Hopkins on which 


eect 








a two-point conversion was at- 
tempted and failed. 

It was an offensive turnover by 
Hopkins, however, that allowed 
Muhlenberg back into the game late 
in the second quarter. A fumble by 
Roccia on the JHU eight-yard-line 
set up a gift touchdown to make the 
score 20-7 at the half. And although 
JHU wasahead 34-17 early in the forth 
quarter, the defense let up two touch- 
down drives late in the game, one of 
which included a conversion of a 
fourth down and 20. Nevertheless, 
the Blue Jays prevailed, recovering 
the Muhlenberg desperation on side 
kick with 1:20 left to seal the game. 

Margraff, however, was not per- 
turbed by the Muhlenberg comeback, 


or the close score. “We've been in — 


close games all year,” he said. “It’s 
great that our guys keep their poise in 
these games.” He continued to say 
that the team defense was also good, 
playing, as he put it, “about as well as 
you can and still give up 31 points. I 
can see where some people see it as a 


BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 
Tue JoHns Hopkins News-Letter 


1998 has been a history-making 
year in sports so far: Mark McGwire 
smashing 70 home runs, the Denver 
Broncos ending the AFC’s Super 
Bowl drought, Michael Jordan un- 
veiling his own brand of bowling balls; 
all of which were momentous occa- 
sions. Well, this past week in New 
York City, one of Hopkins’ own 
added her name to the record books, 
Forward Sarah Parola’s brilliant per- 
formance against the Violets of New 
York University not only propelled 
JHU to a stunning 5-1 victory but 
also made her the school all-time 
leading goal and point scorer. 

Her three goals brought her career 
goal total to 34 and, adding in her one 
assist, brought her career point total to 
78. The previous marks of 32 and 77 
were both held by Kerrie Cathcart, '96. 

It wasa typically cold autumn day 
last Saturday in the Big Apple as 
Parola and the Blue Jays arrived at 
NYU for one of their last non-con- 
ference games of the year. At this 
stage of the season, every game could 
make or break the fortunes of either 
team and, accordingly, both teams 
arrived ready to play. Yet, as always, 
the team with the most desire quickly 


came out ahead, as Hopkins, with - 


eyes set on the NCAA tournament, 
came out firing furiously at the Vio- 


major concern, but I see it as a “plus 
right now.” 

Next week, the Blue Jays travel to 
Bridgewater to face an Eagles team 
that is winless in six contests, but as 
Margraff points out, still a “very tal- 
ented team.” The Eagles first three 
games of the season came against op- 
ponents that now have a combined 
record of 19-0. 

After getting walloped on opening 
day, the team has performed very well, 
losing to Catholic by only a three- 
point margin, 36-33, and to Emory & 
Henry by only one, 14-13. 

JHU beat the Eagles 21-10 last sea- 
son but “it’s going to be parents week- 
end down there,” Margraff said. 
“They'll be all gunned up for us.” 

If Hopkins does win this game, it 
willput them in excellent position go- 
ing into the final three games of the 
season, which are all against confer- 
ence rivals, Dickinson, Franklin & 
Marshall and on November 14, de- 
fending Centennial Conference 
champion Western Maryland. 


let goal. 

Parola struck fast, netting the 
game’s first goal and matching 
Cathcart’s total. Rachael Abelson 
blasted home the Blue Jays’ second 
goal, the game winner, off of a fine 
pass by Parola. Soon after, Parola 
came alive twice more, burning the 
Violet goalkeeper badly for two more 
goals. Rarely can each goal in a hat 
trick, Parola’s third on the season, 
carry so much weight, but with the 
first two goals tying and breaking the 
goal-scoring record and the third 
breaking the total points record, 
clearly this was a game full of memo- 
ries for Sarah Parola and her team- 
mates. Of course, the victory was 
largely a team effort with the game’s 
final goal coming off of a laser by 
Nina Creedman and assists by 
Abelson, Rashmi Roy and Shannon 
Taylor. 

It was a game full of significance. 
As one player was breaking records, 
another’s unprecedented streak came 
to an end. For the first time in nine 
games, Sarah Parsons did not tally a 
point. The victory gave Hopkins a 9- 
game unbeaten streak, and improved 
theteam’s record to 9-2-1 onthe year. 
It leaves them riding a wave of confi- 
denceas they face atough away sched- 
ule in the weeks to come. 

Parolaleads the team with 14 goals 
and 29 points on the year. Her 14 


-goalsare the third highest single-sea- 
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Among the more than 5,500 com- 
petitors at the 34th Head of the 
Charles regatta in Boston this past 
weekend were ten members of 
Hopkins Crew. Over 400 clubs, col- 
leges, and schools participated in this 
international rowing event, which 
contained entries from as far away as 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Switzerland and 
Australia. 

-Hopkins entered two boats in the 
5-kilometer head race. In addition, 
Steve Perry, head coach of Hopkins 
Crew, raced in the Senior Master 
Singles event and placed 19th out of 
60 boats with atime of 20:32:91. Perry 
has raced in the Head of the Charles 
regatta seven times, and he called his 
performance on Saturday “the best 
placing I’ve had yet.” 

The Women’s Club 8+ event en- 
try finished 53rd out of 70 boats with 
atime of 19:33:32. Racingin that crew 
were Terry Prendiville, Karin Diener, 
Melissa Mambort, Jen Dasch, 
Vanessa Stroh, Joy Winter, Jamila 
Chevalier, Jesica Myers and coxswain 
Maia Hurley. 

About the race Hurley said, “Our 
rank wasn’t as high as we had hoped, 
but we pulled together and rowed a 
good race, regardless.” 

Despite, or perhaps in reaction to, 
the boat’s placement, women’s var- 
sity coach Lynn Snyder looked at the 
race as a learning experience. 

Snyder said, “On the one hand we 
have a lot of work to do, but on the 


Parola sets goals scored record in 5-1 win 


son total in JHU history, lying two 
tallies out of the second spot. Parsons 
has 4 goals and leads the team with 5 
assists, giving her 13 points on the 
year. Her career total of 42 is Hopkins’ 
third-highest. Goalie Kate Cushman 
remains on fire, witha miniscule goals 
against average of 0.88. 

The Blue Jays will start off the week 
facinga fierce Catholic University squad 
in the nation’s capital, On Saturday, the 
Jays will begin their difficult final 3- 


Women’s soccer is finding their dominating skill, winning 5-1 at NYU. - 





COURTESY OF BARBARA KIVIAT 
The women are on the heels of a competitor in this world-known race. 


Women’s 8+ races at - 
Head of the Charles — 


other hand we got a good look at the 
competition.” After the race, Snyder 
looked forward to next season when 
she said, “Now we know what we need 
to do in the spring.” eed 

Women’s team co-captain 
Vanessa Stroh agreed with Snyder’s 
outlook. “If we can combine the 
strength we already have with theen- 
durance we have to achieve, then we 
could have a really strong crew inthe 
spring,” said Stroh. 

The Head.of the Charles_also 
proved to bea learning experience of 
another kind forthe women’s team. 
The race was the first international 
event for the majority of the crew that 
raced on Saturday. 

“Tt was alittle overwhelming tosee 
all the national teams, but it was afun 
experience,” said Hurley. 5 

Melissa Mambort recalled meet- 
ing members of the US National 
Team who row with Bill Carlucci, 
Hopkins graduate and member of 
the National Team. “It was amaz- 
ing. Itwas completely amazing. One 
of the neatest things about rowing 
is that it is not stratified. You have 
these rinky dink high schooltrailers 
next to the National Team,” said 
Mambort. 

This Saturday, Hopkins crewraces 
at the Head of the Schulykill regatta 
in Philadelphia. All crews will race in 
this second-to-last event of the fall 
season. On October 31, Hopkins crew 
will wrap up the season at the Head of 
the Occoquan regatta in northern 
Virginia. oo 
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game stretch with the year’s last home 
game against the Garnet Tide of 
Swarthmore. While, atfirst glance, any. 
team named after a clothes detergent 
might seem less than le 
Hopkins will be in for a battle as both 
teams find ‘themselves struggling for 
position within the Centennial Con- 
ference. All observers look forward to 
a tightly fought contest with plenty of 


physical defense and few opportuni- 
ties to score, nate 
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“Sucks to your 
assmar!” : 


The B Sec 


~Jack to Piggy, Lord of the Flies 
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Drinking. What can we say, its a staple of 

college life for many undergrads. Let the 

News-Letter give you some insights on one of 
the world’s oldest hobbies. 

*B2 
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He’s famous. He’s nuts. He's Jerry Springer. 

Before you go see the man tomorrow, read 

Chris Langbein’s take on Springer’s show. Is 
Springer the Messiah of the TV generation, or 
Satan himself? * B3 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS 


Tori Amos, one of the Peabody Preparatory’s most famous 
dropouts, returns to Baltimore for a rocking show 


LIGHTS DIM AS THE CLOCK TICKS 
TOWARD 9:30 P.M. THE BAND 


BY MICHAEL LAI 


BEGINS PLAYING, FIRST WITH 


PERCUSSION AND THEN THOSE 
FAMILIAR NOTES TO “PRECIOUS 
THINGS” FILL THE AIR. THE STAGE 
LIGHTS UP WITH BEAMS OF BLUE 
AND PURPLE THROUGH A DENSE 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Tori Amos, known for her raw lyrics and amazing musical talent, 
has been playing piano since the age of two and a half and trained at 
the Peabody Preparatory in Baltimore between the ages of five and 


eleven, making her the youngest pupil enrolled at that time. Tori fans 


always expect the best from her, especially on the piano. 
However, there was something different in the mix during Tori’s 












FOG. TORI APPEARS CENTER STAGE 
DOING WHAT SHE DOES BEST, 
PLAYING THE PIANO. HER VOICE 
BEGINS, ‘SO I RUN FASTER...” 
HER MUSIC FLOWS THROUGH THE 
ARENA AND INTO THE SOULS OF 
THE AUDIENCE. 


performance on Saturday, October 17 at the Baltimore Arena. Her 


Ali Reza came to Hopkins to study biophysics traditional “Tori and her piano and harpsichord/organ” presenta- 


After being assaulted during a robbery, 
Rezacan no longer handle graduate work and 
is facing deportation to his native Bangladesh. 
Friends and colleagues are struggling to find a 

way for Reza to stay at Hopkins. * B3 


tion was livened up with the help of an electronic keyboard. The 
musical night was filled with pure emotion and energy. Most con- 
cert-goers were unaccustomed to the increased liveliness Toriemoted. 
Nevertheless, she touched everyone in attendance. 

“T think that after four albums, Tori has finally reached out to 


In honor of Coming Out Week, the Diverse 
Sexuality and Gender Alliance held a Wizard of 
0z-themed party at E-Level. Find out what ev- 

eryone was wearing and what Hopkins stu- 
dents had to say about the event. B5 
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in the iiber-nostalgic new release, 
Pleasantville. + B7 


CALENDAR © 


The usual listings of schedules. If you need to 
find anything from theatre shows to live 
bands to film festivals, this is the place to 

check it. New this week: a Spotlight on the 
eventdujour.*B8-9 == 
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Finally, a QM. Step up to the plate and see if 
you can hack this QM’s pitch.«B12_ 


A three-day celebration: Experiencing the heavenly 


hat is news? Let’s 

talk about news. 

News is that the 

PIKE house was 

falsely accused of 
alcohol poisoning a freshman. News 
is that Intersession credits will be re- 
stored again. News is that an alterca- 
tion broke out at Rootie Kazootie’s 
and that investigations are still pend- 
ing. 
Or is this really news? If newspa- 
persaresupposedtoreport that which 
will affect our lives, do the above 
pieces of journalistic information re- 
ally do anything to our very beings? 
Do they even come remotely close to 
affecting us at our roots? 

In other words, we need real news. 
News with a truth that tears at our 
hearts, news with a message so funda- 
mental to our identity that once 
knowing it, we wonder how we once 
didn’t. 

So let me report to you some real 
news. On the weekend of October 16, 





AMC’s worship band, says, “When 
heaven touches down there'll be a 
celebration. When heaven touches 


YOUNGCHANG 
NEWSFLASH 


down we'll be a dancing nation.” 

As hard as it may be for some of 
you to picture this, the weekend wasa 
celebration, one complete with danc- 
ing, singing, laughing and crying. And 
as much as we were celebrating down 
here, the angels up there went at it 
tenfold because last weekend, 
heaven’s population increased. 

Completely intoxicated with the 
love of Jesus Christ, peoplemade new 
promises, jumped up and down dur- 
ing worship, danced and in a few 
cases, even fell to the floor, completely 
consumed by the power of God. 
People became intimate with God, 
feeling Him not merely in their heads 





more people. But, nonetheless, the message and emotion in her 
musicis the same. The intensity with which she plays hasn’t changed,” 
commented Hopkins sophomore Chris Lim. The broad spectrum of 
her audience was apparent in the age range of attendees. There were 
children as young as four and senior citizens up to 75 years of age. 
Young teenage girls and boys came hand in hand with their moms or 
dads. 

Among the members of the crowd were Tori’s parents. To the 


average person, they were just a minister and 


Perhaps the News-Letter doesh't have fhythm, his wife listening to the concert. But to Tori’s Right: Tori’s 
but we sure do have music... music reviews fans, her parents are just as inspiring as her aura of passion 
that is. This week's issue features a new re- music, believes fan John Koetting. “It’s amaz- captivated the 
lease by Son Volt and some more notes from crowd. 


ing to be in the same room as the parents that 


edo = raised Tori. Ijusthadtohavemyticketsigned Left: Tori demon- 

Throw away those bellbottoms and beaded [by them]. It’s like a blessing for me.” strates her dexter- 
shirts and get out your twin sets and rolled Tori’s music and presence always make an ity by tickling the 

blue jeans! The ‘70s are out and the ‘50s are impact, especially when she’s performing for piisichas 2 od 

where it’s at. Check out the world before color others. “I talked to several people outside and multaneously. 


everyone had the same thing on their mind —a 

boy in Wyoming,” Tori began as she dedicated one of her songs to the 
memory of Matthew Shepard, the gay University of Wyoming student 
who was recently beaten to death. You couldhavehearda pin dropas the 
audience sat in reverent silence. Judging from the crowd’s reaction, 
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pastor of AMC Dr. Hyun Kim deliv- 
ered a message which moved the 
hearts of approximately nine people 
as they approached the altar to dedi- 
cate their lives to either bi-vocational 
or full-time ministry. And finally, 
Saturday evening, pastor Park gave a 
message for the prodigal son, the one 
who has grown far from God. 

Willing to put himself on the line 
for that one person who had 
backslided from God’s love, Park en- 
gaged his congregation in both laugh- 
ter and tears, in the end moving not 
one prodigal to return to God, but 
fifteen. 

So you understand, how else can 
we explain this than to say that Heaven 
truly did touch down? Fora fewhours 
this past weekend, at a Pennsylvania 
retreat site that was so scenic it verged 
on fake, some of us got to experience 
Heaven on earth, and it left us drunk. 
It’s left us hungry for more, but the 
best part is, this is one inebriation 
with an eternal hangover. 


there was deep gratitude for her thoughts and dedication. 

While mixing old and new songs, Amos caressed and pounded 
her keyboards, producing effects that ranged from the delicate patter 
of rain ona roof to the harshness of shattering glass with a hammer. 
Her voice showed similar characteristics, crescendoing from the 
purr of a new-born kitten to the cacophonous roar ofa tiger. 

The full effect of Tori’s music and voice was intensified by the 
complexity of the light show, which used onstage and strobe lights, 
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lasers, disco balls and fog machines. As she performed “Pandora 
Aquarium,” the stage flooded with fog, intensified by vibrant blue 
lighting. The arena was transformed into an underwater worldas five 
disco balls reflected light into the ocean of the crowd. “Ripples come 
and ripples go,” Tori sang, as the light rippled in front of our faces. 

When Tori began playing “Cornflake Girl,” a crowd favorite, the 
Arena felt a new surge of energy. The crowd swayed to the music. A few 
teenage girls dressed in angel wings started screaming with excitement. 
The strong beat was felt by all as the music engulfed the crowd. A virgin 
to Tori’s music, sophomore David Fitter exclaimed “Sheisvery intense,” 
as he noticed a girl dancing to the rhythm in the aisle dressed in an outfit 
similar to the cover of Amos’s From The Choirgirl Hotel. 


at Camp Joy El Retreat center,asmall _ but in their hearts. So here’s news: 

chunk of Heaven came down from Pastor-in-training haere “ 

above. And for a few hours, people the University of Maryland at Col- a 

were “drunk,” tousethewordsofone _ lege Park, started the weekend with a’ CHRIS JIMESON, JUNIOR ' aaa | 


Agape Mission Church pastor Jason 
Park, off the Holy Spirit. Why go toa 
bar and pay money to get drunk off 
alcohol, he asked, when you can stay 
home, read the Bible, get drunk off 
the Holy Spirit, and heal a sick man? 

One of re:action’s song lyrics, 


stirring message calling everyone to 
surrender, or place in God’s trust, 
their lives. Many responded to this 
alter call with urgency, without the 
typical hesitancy that comes with tak- 
ing risks. 

The following afternoon, senior 


- 


“I came to the retreat with a lot of 
anticipation because I had prayed to 
God about it for many weeks. My 
friend went with me from New York 
and I really wanted him to experience 
God with me. He wasn’t able to get to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 


COURTESY 
Clockwise, from top middle: Sophomores Jane Yoo, Veronica Kim, Dorice Yoo, Angela Chung and 
strike a most unconventional pose. Lying on the grass at a Pennsylvania retreat site called Camp Joy El, they 
enjoy some free time outside, soaking in the sun, the picturesque view and the serenity. Approximately 180 
from Hopkins, the University of Maryland at College Park, the University of Maryland at 


people, mostly 


Baltimore County and Carnegie Mellon University, attended. 
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SADD and BACCHUS: Raising alcohol awareness at Hopkins 


BY KT MANGUM 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s Friday afternoon and Tim has 
just completed the first exam of his 
Hopkins career. He leaves the class- 
room a bit dazed and sees a friend 
coming across the quad. The conver- 
sation follows: “Hey Tim! You look 
bad. Did you sleep last night?” 

“Nope. I was up all night studying. 
I just got done with my exam.” 

“How do you think you did?” 

“I don’t know. But I do know one 
thing. I’m getting so wasted tonight. 
You in?” 

“Yeah — Ill call you later!” 

This conversation is mirrored all 
over campus, and the act that Mike is 
planning on engaging in later is 
known as binge drinking, one of the 
major targets of Students Against 
Destructive Decisions (SADD). 
SADD isa national organization (pre- 
viously Students Against Driving 

Drunk) that senior resident advisor 
Josh Dishon, along with other staff, is 
trying to start at Hopkins. 

Scott Bodamer, assistant director 
of Residential Life, was the president 
of a college consortium asked by na- 
tional SADD to address college is- 
sues. He says that there were previ- 
ously very few SADD chapters in 
colleges, partially because students 
associated it with high school. Thus, 
the name was changed to showa new 
emphasis on more than just alcohol 
abuse prevention and to encompass 


more of the problems faced by young 
people on college campuses. 

Dishon says that his main reasons 
for getting this group started on cam- 
pus come from his experiences last 
yearasan R.A. Hesays that he went to 
the hospital too many times with his 


“Hopkins is the perfect 
binge drinking 
environment. Students 
study for three weeks 
Straight before an 
exam and then drink 
until they can't stand 


up." 
—JOSH DISHON, 
SENIOR 


residents because of alcohol poison- 
ings or sexual assaults. 

“Hopkins is the perfect binge 
drinking environment,” Dishon says. 
“Students study for three weeks 
straight before an exam and then 
drink until they can’t stand up.” 

While it seems that alcohol is one 
of the major problems, Dishon notes 












“It’s either you drink or you 
don’t. There’s not much social life 
left in between.” 

—Amanda Bowers, freshman 









“If you ask me, not that many 
people are actually drinking.” 
—Bonnie Sun, freshman _ 


“Defini age students 
feel compelled to drink in order to 
keep up with everyone else.” 

—Vivianne Njoku, freshman 





“Not at all. There are plenty of 
activities around school which 
don’t involve any drinking.” 

—David Yu, freshman 


“Yes. Too many students think 
they can’t have fun without it.” 
—Nicole Sherman, sophomore 





THE BURNING QUESTION 


Is social life at Hopkins too focused around drinking alcohol? 














“People here get too stressed 
and turn to drinking as a relief.” 
—Jessica R., sophomore 


“Just look at the Beach. Once 
they closed off the alcohol, it was 
deserted.” 

—Sarah Huckabay, sophomore 





“What else is there to do here _ 
besides drink?” 
—Sean, sophomore 


“J don’t drink, so I guess I don’t 
have a social life.” 
—Lisa G., freshman 


“Don’t ask me. ’m going to 
diink a few beers. I really can’t be 
disturbed.” 

—Tom G., sophomore 





—By Charbel Barakat 
2 | 





that there are a lot of issues that are 
directly related to drinking, such as 
violence and sexual assault. 

In a pamphlet distributed by 
SADD, it is noted that 95 percent of 
all violent crime on campus is alcohol 
related and 90 percent of all reported 
campus rapes occur when alcohol is 
being used by either the assailant, the 
victim or both. 

“I don’t think that students 
shouldn’t go out and have a good 
time, but if they do, they should be 
careful,” he says. 

Surprisingly enough, currently 
there is no student group that pushes 
for responsibility with alcohol. 
BACCHUS (Boosting Alcohol Con- 
sciousness Concerning the Health of 
University Students), another na- 
tional group aimed towards promot- 
ing alcohol awareness, died out a few 
years ago at Hopkins after most of the 
members graduated. “It’s important 
to bring people on board in different 
years to carry it through,” says 
Dishon. 

Hopkins’ SADD group isinits first 
stage, with Dishon and other group 
members gathering information from 
the national SADD organization, as 
well as chapters at other schools. 
Members of SADD will sign a con- 
tract that says that they will always 
attempt to choose the best option 
considering their own well-being, 
health, and safety. They also agree to 
confront any of their friends making 
destructive decisions, something that 





hk 


E-Level, located in Levering Union, is a popular watering hole among Hopkins students. 


is generally taboo in today’s society 
of “live and let live.” 

“It’s going to be hard to get started 
because it’s going against the popular 
thing,” says Dishon. “But if you set 
up an organization that says be care- 
ful (as opposed to don’t drink), you 
can reach more people.” 

Dishon says that the most impor- 
tant thing right now for the group is 
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to get their name out aroundcampus, 
whether that means handing flyers 
out on the Breezeway or putting a 
crashed car on the beach. He also 
says that they would like to do some- 
thing in October since it is National 
AIDS Awareness Month. 

The administration seems to be 
backing Dishon’s efforts. “We have a 
lot of support from Benedict, Boswell, 
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Campus Ministries, Res. Life, etc,,” 
says Dishon. He says that although it 
is going against the grain, it will be 
worthwhile if it keeps one student 
from having that last drink that wil} 
put them over the top. “[Although we 
may notsee the benefits immediately 
this group] really can have an amaz- 
ing effect that [those participating} 
don’t know about,” he says. a 





Drinking in college: How Hopkins stacks up | 


s colleges go, Johns 
Hopkins obviously 
can’t be considered a 
party school. This is 
notto say that it doesn’t 
have its binge drinkers. However, 
the fact remains that whether through 
academic overloading or some other 
form of distraction, most students 
are forced to spend their time some- 
where other 
spigot. 

Why is this? In some respects, JHU 
resembles the other schools that I 
have had contact with — University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hilland 
the University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tennessee. All three 
schools have a pretty healthy Greek 
system and, paradoxically, stringent 
academic expectations. 

But that is where most similarities 
end. Chapel Hill is minute in com- 
parison to Baltimore, and Sewanee is 
a small school surrounded by dark 
forests and a culture reminiscent of 


This is your brain on booze 


BY DANIEL WANG 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Everyone knows that when you 
drink a lot, you get drunk. Ugly 
people become attractive, you eat 
stuff off the ground, you suddenly 
think youcan dance, you shower with 
all your clothes on ... you get the 
picture. 

But why do you get drunk? Obvi- 





ously, the answer is alcohol, but what 
exactly happens when you get drunk? 
Because alcoholisa depressant, there 
are several serious short- and long- 
term effects. 

The brain and the stomach face 
the immediate effects of drinking. 
When youare drunk, brain activity is 
slowed down, causing impaired co- 
ordination, judgment, self-control 
and reaction time. Risk-taking and 
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ah These Hopkins students prove that they don’t need to go too far to find 
2 iicchol as well as take home a gold medal in their very own Keg Olym- 


ples. 


aggression may increase, and often, 
drinking can cause nausea and vom- 
iting. In fact, large quantities of alco- 
hol consumed over a short period of 
time may cause unconsciousness, 
coma or death. 

There are several long-term effects 
as well. Permanent damage to the brain 
can result in poor memory and im- 
paired.intellectual abilities. Liver dam- 
age, which manifests itself as cirrhosis, 
is also a common long-term effect. 
Stomach inflammation and ulcers are 
other consequences of continued 
drinking. Circulatory problemscanalso 
appear, elevated blood pressure being 
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Everyone knows that 


when you drink a lot, 
ugly people become 
attractive, you eat 
stuff off the ground, 
and you suddenly 
think you can dance. 





the most common. Inflammation of 
the pancreas, which causes digestive 
problems, can also happen. Perhaps 
the scariest long-term effect is impo- 
tence in males and menstrual prob- 
lems for women. 

The human body gets rid ofalcohol 
in several ways. The liver takes care of 
about 90 percent of the alcohol in the 
body. Two to six percent leaves the 
body through simple perspiration, and 
breathing and urinating expels the rest. 
It does take as many hours to sober up 
as the number of drinks taken, and it 
can take up to 24 hours for the after- 
effects of alcohol (i.e. hangovers) to 
wear off fully. 


than under the beer, , 
me “**<" )-thing- other -7-7 = 


James Dickey’s Deliverance. 
Strangely enough, the placement of 
these three schools appears to have 
the same effect on the general atti- 
tude and activities of student bodies 
across the U.S. 

From Monday to, say, Thursday 
afternoon, students have too much 
work to re- 
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than where 
to get some- 
thing to eat 
on the way to the library. Since ev- 
eryone is such an incorrigible dork 
during the week, they feel the need to 
justify their paltry existences on the 
weekends. And whenall students can 
find to do in the city is eat and watch 
movies, what better way to forget a 
weeks worth ofbureaucratic tripeand 
academic menial labor than to get 
trashed out of your mind? 

Like many others, Hopkins sub- 












DRINKING GAMES 


stance abuse programs seem to con- 
centrate on repairing damage rather 
than providing a realistic approach 
to prevention. (Sorry, the Alcohol 101 
CD just doesn’t quite cut it.) 

A truly useful drug resistance pro- 
gram should be one of the most out- 
spoken programs on campus, and it 


should provide 


students with 












drinking. And 
what do" stu- 
dents have to 
say about the alternatives? 

By far, the most frequent reply that 
students give when asked about their 
social lives is that there’s is nothing to 
do. The reply is the same, regardless 
of the size or placement of the school. 
Why? 

This is probably a combination of 
several issues. First of all, apathy is a 
current American fad, and complain- 
ing is always welcome. Thus, it is very 


STATS AND FACTS 


* 44% of U.S. college students engaged in binge drinking during the 2 weeks prior to the survey. 
* At one third of U.S. colleges, more than half the students were binge drinkers during the past 2 weeks. _ 

* College students who were binge drinkers in high school were 3 times more likely to be binge drinkers in colle 
* Students who were active in athletics were almost 1-1/2 times more likely to be binge drinkers. 

* In colleges, 88% of all students, including those under the legal drinking age, have used alcohol. 


» Between 75% and 90% of all violence on campuses is alcohol related. 
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W 
easy, and completely socially accept, 
able, to disregard any sort of cultural 
enlightenment one’s surroundings 
may have to offer, and then to com: 
plain about everything. And drink: 
ing stories are always appreciated as 
one of the more base forms of enters 
tainment, second only to the Three 
Stooges. ‘s 

And since anyone would rathet 






ir interests lambasted, } 
presentanother theory — theadmin} 
istration does not give us enough td 
do on the weekends. «3 
This is true for more reticent stui 
dents and those who prefer to stay of 
campus during the weekends. Thg 
Shriver Hall movies and occasional] 
don’t make for an entertaining week: 
end. Hs 
Is the only solution to get blitzed 
when not in the library? Although I 
have no aversion to drinking, Iwould 
rather find something more gratify- 
ing and memorable to do. s 
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* 68.8% of underage students reported using alcohol within the 30 days prior 
* 82.4% of underage students reported using alcohol within the year prior to 





‘to completing their survey. o . ' ay 
completing their survey. HS 





+ 66% of students surveyed believe alcohol “enhances social activity.” 


* 71% of those who reported “forced sexual touching” were under the influence of alcohol at the tae: : 
* 79% of those who reported “unwanted sexual intercourse” were under the influence of alcohol at the time. 


Stats & Facts courtesy of the Bacchus and Gamma Peer Education Network 
and Other Drug Studies at Southern Illinois University. 


t’s Saturday night, Rootie’s has 
just closed and my friend and I 
have a few in us. ‘Where is ev- 
eryone else?’ we wonder as we 
stare dejectedly at the wall of 
hisroom. Aha! Wecan goto the Beach! 
There, Hopkins students go to con- 
vene late at night, to see people they 
haven’t seen or hung out with for 
weeks. To meet that cute girl in Chem- 
istry class who you never would have 
had the opportunity to talk to other- 
wise. But no, we realized that we were 
doomed to either drink away our 
troubles in solitude, or just retire for 
the night and accept our fate of 
loserdom. There is no Beachanymore. 
The Beach is dead. Long live it’s 
memory. Hopkins will now drop from 
298 of 300, or whatever low number 
we were in the poll of college social 
lives, to dead last. 
_It doesn’t really matter in the long 


run, though. The freshmen this year — 


seem to be doing just fine with their 
little M-Level and Hut social lives. I 
am truly mystified by how many pa- 
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Leaving the Beach high and dry 4 


jama and slipper-clad people come 
to the library with their cell phones 
and a latte, crack a soon-to-be-for- 
gotten book and socialize loudly for 
hours on end. What is this campus 
coming to? The socialization is mi- 
grating, too. I’ve seen jocular stu- 
dents enjoying a gay old time as low 
as C-Level. This is very strange, 


MAXFIELDBRENT 
TAKING SHOTS 


The school is now raising a big 
fuss over the issue of safety for 
Hopkins students at Rootie’s because 
of the recent altercations that have 
occurred there, and must certainly be 
aware of the recent barroom brawl at 
P.J.’s. 

College students, even at this pres- 
tigious university, will invariably 
drink and get into some troub] , but 


atleast ifitisin a contained andmoni- 


tored environmentsuchas the Beach, 
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and the Core Institute Center for Alcoho ) 
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student safety will be closely guarded: J 


+> 


It seems ironic that the school pre* 
tends to care so much about student — 


safety, when it simultaneously puts J 


students in situations that are farmot¢ 4 
dangerous than the Beach. oa 


io 


_ Thappened to be reading U Maga: | 
zine, (I’mashamed to admit) and my 


eye was caught by a story that docu- _ 
mented studentrebellions against the 
tightening of alcohol policy at their 


schools. At one college, students be- J 


gan to riot, destroying street lamp; _ 
defacing public property, getting at ‘ 
rested and setting fire to huge piles OF 
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furniture in the middle ofa field that fF 


they were once allowed to drink ine 

I can just imagine Hopkins stl- 
dents attempting such a feat. Thré 
students would show up with a bottle 
of lighter fluid and a match. They 
would wait for about ten minutes: — 
decide that no one else was coming — 
and that it was more trouble than 
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was worth anyway. Five minutesafter _ 
_ they leave, three more students wo 
_ Show up. en, 
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Jerry Springer: Society’s hero or social 


erry Springer is my hero. That’s 

about as accurate as I can make 

it. He is the man. His show has 

become its own religion; It is 

televangelism for the audience 
Wihe next generation. Books, vid- 
eos, articles, T-shirts, a motion pic- 
ture and a fandom to rival the likes of 
Star Trek all contribute to his success, 
which any capitalist should admire. 
Hehas dominated the worldwide tele- 
Vision audience by taking advantage 
of something innate within all of us 
humans: our curiosity. 

He has broken all the rules of tele- 
vision talk shows. He has violated 
conventions and traditions, and that 
is precisely why we watch. We watch 
because we want to know what will 
happen next. We want to see what 
kind of deviance will walk (or crawl 
or limp or wheel or sprint or tumble) 
onto his stage next. How many other 
lovers does Shawan have backstage? 
How many of them will start fights 
with Alonzo? What will Laquisha do/ 
say about all this? And then, the most 
important question we faithful seem 
to ask these days: how many fights 
will we witness? 

Some are shocked by all this. Oth- 
ers are offended. Still others are in- 
sulted. But there are some, the few, 
the proud, the fanatics; Those who 
watch at all costs, by all means and 
with supreme enjoyment. 

But are these people who crave the 
hour of lesbians-meet-a-past-guest- 
and-his-cheating-multigendered-il- 
legitimate-bastard-cousin-who-is- 
realy-everyone’s-mother actually so 
few in number? Surprisingly, no. And 
here’s why. 

On The Jerry Springer Fan Club 
web page, members are given the op- 
portunity to vote on their favorite 
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he election season is heat- 
ing up. We’re only a couple 
weeks away from the al- 
ways-important midterm 
elections. 

Are Americans going to make a 
statement against President Clinton? 
Will the Republicans gain enough 
seats in the Senate to override vetoes 
of legislation crippling the common 
man? Will the Democrats just sit back 
and enjoy the ride on the president’s 
coattails, like Monica Lewinsky did? 

These are some of the major ques- 
tions on my mind as we rush towards 
Election Day, that fine American in- 
stitution where they close all the bars 
so you can’t vote with a completely 
honest, clear mind. 

Allright. I know what you're think- 
ing. Who cares? This is just going to be 
anotherboring midterm election where 
only five people from each state vote. 

But don’t get too discouraged. 
There actually have been some very 
interesting developments during this 
election season. Yes, some cool things 
have actually happened since the start 
of the primary campaigns. 

One of the most interesting Elec- 
tion 98 incidents occurred in Ari- 
zona. During the primaries, two 
Democratic candidates were dead 
even for their party’s nomination to 
run for a congressional seat. 

" Ina fit of typical Democratic inde- 
cisiveness, the party leaders couldn’t 
agree on who should run in the No- 
vember election. The easy solution 
would have been to hold a run-off 
primary, right? Or maybe just flip a 
coin? , 

~ Well, remember, thisis the Ameri- 
can West. They are more gung-ho 
out there. So instead of taking an easy 
way out, the two finalists played a 
game of five-card stud for the chance 
to run for Congress. I’m not kidding. 
The cards fell right for David 
Mendoza, so he’s vying for one of 
Arizona’s congressional seats. 

' Thingsaren’tany less weird alittle 
further east in Oklahoma. Paula Sage 
js a candidate for political office in 


episodes. The top five say so much 
about the show and what attracts 
people to it that I do not even have to 
comment. 


1. “I'm Making My First Adult 
Film” 12/31/97 

2. “Klanfrontation” 10/22/97 

3. “Past Guests Do Battle” 12/24/ 
97 

4, “Jerry Rescues a 1200-lb 
Couple” 1/14/98 

5. “I Refuse to Wear Clothes” 11/ 
21/97 


I never actually saw “I Refuse to 
Wear Clothes”, but reading the title 
now, that is just plain ridiculous. I see 
where a lot of people are coming from 
when they talk about how insane the 
show is. The rest of these show titles 
might harken 


other woman in the face. It was in- 
credible — I mean you see the men 
going at it, and they push and shove 
and hit each other with open palms 
— rarely on the face or in the eyes. 
But this woman was out for blood. 
She was ready to tear someone a new 
cake hole. It took two off-duty police 
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officers to restrain her.” 

Another fan explains, “My favor- 
ite Jerry Springer memory is not actu- 
ally of an episode I have seen, but of 
an episode that was boycotted. I re- 
member reading last year about how 
they had taped a show on bestiality 

which featured, 








backtothe “Too 
Hot for TV” 
video, where 
many ofthe out- 
takes and cen- 
sored portions 
of these epi- 
sodes reappear 
in all their scato- 
logical glory. 
One _ long- 
time fan with 
whom I spoke 
had this to say: 
“I remember an outtake from Too 
Hot For TV — it was easily the great- 
est thing ever put to videotape. It was 
during one of the many redneck cat 
fights. Two women were clawing at 
each other, and one of them grabbed 
the other by the hair and managed to 
pull her head down to waist level. 
Then she pulled her fist all the way 
back to her chin and clobbered the 
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TOMGUTTING 
FROM THE GUTT 


Shawnee, and she’s facing a tough 
challenge in her campaign. 

No, it’s not her opponent. It’s an 
unknown person putting up fliers. 
These aren’t your ordinary political 
fliers, though. They show a picture of 
Sage flashing her bare breasts at a 





Will the Democrats just 
sit back and enjoy the 
ride on the president's 
coattails, like Monica 
Lewinsky did? 


1990 Halloween party. 

Sage is incensed that the fliers are 
being put up, but she won’t deny that 
those are her bare essentials in the 
picture. At least she can comfort her- 
self that she’ll get 100 percent of the 
pro-pornography vote. 

The political craziness doesn’tend 
there, either. It continues on the na- 
tional scale. 

If there’s weird stuff going on in 
the national political scene, that can 
only mean one person is back. Yup, 
you guessed it. Ross Perot, the man 








among other 
freaks, a man 
who had been 
“married to his 
horse” for five 
years. To my de- 
light, I found 
that our very 
own WBAL had 
decided not to 
air the show in 
protest. Just the 
fact that the ex- 
ecs at the station 
decided they had more worthwhile 
programming than Jerry Springer 
spoke volumes about the worth of the 
show.” 

I’ve seen people clearly drugged, 
drunk or just plain crazy up on the 
stage, making asses out of themselves 
in front of a national audience. And 
what doesn’t make it past the censors 
or gets bleeped during broadcast, I 
knowI willsomeday witness on video. 
These human specimens seem to have 
no idea what they are getting them- 
selves into. They appear to be toys for 
the audience, and then for Springer’s 
“final thought” that he presents at the 
end of each show. And, in a sense, 
that is exactly what they are and what 
they are meant to be. 

Anditis this final thought that; in 
large part, allows Springer to getaway 
with what he does. The final thought 
gives Springer the ability to shrug it 
all off at the end, saying something to 
the effect of “most of these people are 
deviant in some way and we all know 
it, but in America they have the right 
to live however they want, so we have 
to respect them.” Implicit in this final 
thought is the idea that we should 
also have to respect the show that 





Stupidity shows up in the polls 


with ears large enough to receive deep 
space radio transmissions. 

He told the Boston Globe recently 
that President Clinton is “mentally 
unstable” and should resign. 

I’m not kidding. Ross Perot had 
the nerve to say that. You would think 
he would be worried about alienating 
his core constituency, since he got 95 
percent of the crackpot vote in the 
1992 election. 

Madness continues up in Ver- 
mont, this time in a Senate race. 

Democrat Patrick Leahy, in the 
Senate since 1974, is up for reelec- 
tion. Some Republicans believed he 
was vulnerable, so they brought in a 
candidate from out of state, Jack 
McMullen. McMullen, a wealthy 
businessman, moved to Vermont a 
year ago in order to run for the seat. 

But retired dairy farmer Fred 
Tuttle threw a wrench into those 
plans. He didn’t like the idea of some 
rich jerk coming to his state to repre- 
sent people he didn’t even know. So 
the 79-year-old Tuttle ran against 
McMullen. 

Tuttle spent a little over $200 in 
the Republican primary and upset the 
rich outsider. He didn’t campaign or 
advertise, but he did debate 
McMullen in the primary and picked 
the Republican choice apart with his 
wry wit. 

Tuttle admits he’ll lose to the 
Democrat Leahy, but that’s just what 
he wants. He told Time magazine that 
he “reckons” he’ll vote for himself, 
but everybody else should vote for 
Leahy because he’s done a good job. 

So maybe in the midst of all this 
madness in Election 98, Fred Tuttle has 
brought some sense back into politics. 

Of course, if the Republicans want 
to eliminate candidates such as Fred 
Tuttle from running, they might con- 
sider tracking down some of the 150 
laboratory monkeys that are running 
loose in Florida after Hurricane 
George and have them run for con- 
gressional seats. Trained monkeys 
would certainly toe the party line 
without question. 





allows these people 
a forum. Even 
thought the show 
is ridiculous and 
violates most stan- 
dards of good 
judgment, the fact 
that there is some 
kind of moral we 
should all learn at 
the end ofit tries to 
make the hour 
seem almost edu- 
cational by the 
time the viewer 
shuts off the TV 
and shuffles off to 
the kitchen. 
Springer legitimizes 
the show by playing 
on something his 
critics can never 
deny: the right to 
freedom of expres- 
sion. It’s pure ge- 
nius. 

Even Oprah 
Wide et oem Vag 
Springer’s biggest 
daytime competitor, was quoted on 
Mr. Showbiz on October 9 as saying, 
“Let me please say this: I support his 
right. I’m a former colored girl from 
Mississippi who has realized the pos- 
sibility of the American dream and 
have been to court because some- 
body didn’t want me to say what I felt 
about beef. So I think that as vulgar as 
I may think it is, he has a right to do 
ites: 

I shouldn’t have to go on about 
Springer’s intelligent approach and 
TV presence. His impact has been 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


“I cannot walk before,” says Ali 
Reza ina stunted slur of speech, “But 
now! can walk.” Hecontinues slowly, 
taking generous pauses. “For the last 
6 years, I couldn’t bend right hand ... 
but now, my fingers, are not work- 
ing.” What Reza means is, now, only 
his fingers are not working. 

Andas he speaks, his lips curl into 
smile formation, but he is not actu- 
ally smiling. With speech difficulty 
among other impairments, including 
brain damage, since the assault eight 
years ago, Reza’s face seems to take 
on this expression even when he does 
not mean to smile. 

Atthe corner ofhis right eye, atear 
wells up, eventually sliding down the 
side of his nose as he finishes his sen- 
tence. But again, Reza is not crying. 
His eyes apparently water, but he is 
definitely not crying. 

A native of Bangladesh, Reza ar- 
rived at Hopkins eight years ago as a 
graduate student. According to Ri- 
chard Cone, a professor in the bio- 
physics department, Hopkins didnot 
usually admit students from 
Bangladesh simply because, among 
other reasons, the application rate was 
low. But Reza was, apparently, “pretty 
exceptional.” 

Already a professor of physics in 
his home country, Reza began teach- 
ing at a “very very young age,” ac- 
cording to Cone. With a specialized 
study in contraception, Reza was not 
only gifted in the area of biophysics, 
but was a skilled, published writer as 
well with articles on birth control and 
women’s rights. 

“He was very lively,” says Reza’s 
best friend since childhood 
Mohammed O. Faroog. “He used to 
be recognized as a brilliant student.” 

Only a few weeks after his arrival 
in Baltimore, though, Reza’s life took 
an unalterable turn for the worse. 
“When he got home one night,” says 
Cone, “someone had broken in and 
was still there. The intruder took the 
rock he had used to break in and 
smashed Ali on the head with it.” 

Reza was immediately rushed to a 
local shock trauma unit and by nothing 
short of a miracle, survived his near- 
fatal injuries. “His head was bashed in, 
though, so he lost quite a lot of brain 
tissue and was in a coma for several 
weeks,” says Cone. Reza suffered con- 
siderable brain damage, loss of motor- 
control functions and speech impedi- 
ments, but he has been recovering ever 
since. 


CATCH-22 


Reza is staring off into space dur- 
ing a reception held, last Friday at 
Jenkins Hall, specifically for him. Or- 
ganized by Cone, Farooq, friends and 
other members of the biophysics de- 
partment, this reception is called 
“Second Life Before First Death.” At- 
tendees sitting around the wooden 
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huge. Popular TV shows suchas South 
Park have made allusions to his talk 
show, which has now hit Hollywood. 
Springer will have a new motion pic- 
ture released nationwide November 
25 entitled Ringmaster in which he 
starsas himself (it’s basically ajuiced- 
up version of the Too Hot for TV se- 
ries of home videos). 

His show will go down in history. 
And though most wouldn’t doubt 
that, they might still ask how, more 
specifically, history will view Springer. 
Some would have him glorified as the 


conference table discuss Reza’s con- 
dition and financial status, almost 
oblivious to the fact that he is sitting 
atnongst them like a child deaf to his 
surrounding conversations. 

When asked how he has been sup- 
porting himself in the recent past, 
Reza replies in very fragmented 
speech. After three repetitions, it is 
clear what he is saying: “I’m living on 
charity ... with other people’s help. I 
don’t have a job ... a person cannot 
feel that way.” 

What Reza meansis, a person can- 
not live that way, with such perpetual 
feelings of helplessness. 

As the US. is one of the few coun- 
tries which can effectively treat his 
medical condition, returning to 


“I'm living on charity ... 
with other people's 

help.| don't have a job 
ag: person cannot feel 


that way.” 
—ALI REZA 


Bangladesh is not an option fer Reza. 
“T have a seizure problem,” says the 
42-year-old. “An epileptic problem. 
In Bangladesh, can’t even detect it, 
but here ... ” and his words trail off 
into an incomprehensible mumble. 
He is hopeful, though, and eager 
to begin something new because he 
feels it his priority to “keep busy.” “I 
am trying to do something,” he says. 
“.. because I couldn’t even believe ... 
I completed a computer course. My 
English teacher was so happy that he 
gave me an excellent.” 
Coneholds onto thehopethat with 









ALL IMAGES COURTESY OF JERRY SPRINGER: TOO HOT FOR TV 
Many say scenes like this one are too distasteful for television. Jerry Springer disagrees. 
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perfect American success story, and 
others would proclaim him to be the 
greatest example of what is wrong 
with America today. So where does 
he really stand? 

Maybe his show comes from both 
ends of the spectrum. His marketing 
genius is clear. He has fulfilled the 
classic American dream. From rags 
to riches, desperation to affluence. 
And desperate he certainly was only a 
few years ago when he lost his job as 
the mayor of Cincinnati when he was 


CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 


Reza’s “second life before first death” 


Reza’s recent computer training, 
doors will eventually open for either 
computer-related or clerical work. 

Since he is no longer able to con- 
tinue in his biophysics pursuits, Reza 
is not supported by the scholarship 
the University granted him eight years 
ago. He is, in fact, unemployed. 

“It'sacatch-22 situation,” explains 
Cone. Without a job, Reza cannot 
obtain a green card or immigration 
approval. Without a green card, 
workplaces cannot hire him, and this 
includes Hopkins. 

“I guess my feeling is that since it 
was Hopkins that got him here, it’s 
their responsibility to help him,” 
says Cone. The University will ap- 
parently not hire Reza, even for 
clerical positions, unless his immi- 
gration status coincides with Uni- 
versity policies. 

According to Farooq, “right now 
his status is that he’s not going to be 
thrown out [of the country].” Reza 
needs work authorization, and “some- 
one needs to sponsor him so he’s not 
gonna be a public liability ... if that 
happens, it’s possible that he can work, 
maybe even here on campus,” he says. 

In response to Hopkins’ inability 
to grant Reza work, Farooq says, “But 
this is an exceptional case, andI think 
it can be dealt with in many ways.” 

For the last 12 months, the North 
American Bangladeshi Islamic Orga- 
nization, of which Faroog is a mem- 
ber, has been supporting Reza with 
$500 a month to cover rentand medi- 
cal expenses. Funds have apparently 
now “dried up,” as the organization 
normally does notaddress individual 
poverty cases suchas Reza’s, but, says 
Farooq, “this was something we 
couldn’t avoid.” 

According to Cone, the university 
hasbeen moreresponsiveto Reza’ssitu- 
ation than it has been in the past, but 
Hopkins hasn’t yet offered him a job. 
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Ali Reza, a former biophysics graduate student at Hopkins, suffered 


brain damage when a robber assaulted him several yearsago. _ 
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my place until about nine on Friday, 
So we got to the retreat late. I was very 
anxious because I didn’t want to miss 
the worship, but on the way up, God 
reminded me that He is in control 
and that events were playing out as 
He desired. 

“In Friday night’s message, God 
was portrayed as our loving Father 
who plays a game of hide-and-seek 
with us, only, He desires tobe found. So 
He hides behind the skinniest tree so 
thatwewill undoubtedly find Himwhen 
we look for Him. That night, I sought 
for God in prayer and found Him. 

“He met me deep in my heart. He 
led me through forgiveness for my 
sins, praying for others and finally to 
the most deep and private healing 
that He had ever done for me. He 
dealt with my fears, assuring me that 
He wants me to rest in His arms in 
surrender. He showed me through- 
out the weekend that as I surrender, He 
lets me know Him and what He wants 
more. It’s a beautiful thing to know 
God deep within. I am so thankful.” 


DIANA KIM, SENIOR 


“Peoplealwaysthinksomething mi- 
raculousis supposed to happen atthese 
retreats. AsifGodshouldcomeasthun- 
der and lightning, speaking in a dark, 
guttural voice telling one what they 
should do with their lives, who they 
should marry, where they should go 
after college graduation. Actually, apart 
of me wanted these things — to hear 
God’s voice clearly and undeniably. 

“I didn’t have a ‘burning bush’ 
experience like Moses did, but none- 
theless, God blessed me and touched 
me in a real and powerful way. The 
messages, seminars and worship 
times revealed how much God is des- 
perate for us to draw closer to Him, to 
cry out for the Holy Spirit to fill us. 
God is most willing to pour His love 
in and through us. 

“You could say many of our expe- 
riences were the result of emotions, 
hype and our fundamental need to 
believe in something, anything. But 
God’s power and love is not a psy- 
chological trick, nor a figment of our 
imagination. God proved, as He does 
over and over, that He does indeed 
care about every aspect of our lives, 
no matter how trivial. 

“Andasweall discovered, for those 
who went to the retreat, God goes to 
great lengths to bring one person back 


to the knowledge of that immense 
love that fulfills, satisfies and ulti- 
mately completes us.” 


EDGAR LAI, SENIOR 


“It’s like a bomb drops on top ofa 
building, and everything’s comin’ 
down, but no-one gets hurt? Youlook 
around and all you see is celebration 
and dancing and LIFE in God! That’s 
it, the final say ... | don’t wanna mess 
with pretty words or try to sound 
eloquent, I just want to say what’s on 
my heart. 

“T wish that anyone who reads 
this testimony will not scoff and 
laugh and say ‘Here’s another one 
of them Christian guys trying to sell 
something off... ?? You tell me God 
isn’t real, you tell me it’s a huge 
ESA ER DRL UE SE 


“You ever have 
someone who took a 
bullet for you? 
Someone who pushed 
you outta harm's way 
and knowingly, 
willingly protected 
you from that? That's 


what Jesus did for us...” 
—EDGAR LAI 





psychological ploy, you tell me He 
doesn’t love, and I won’t, I can’t, 
listen... 

“You ever have someone who 
took a bullet for you? Someone who 
pushed you outta harm’s way and 
knowingly, willingly protected you 
from that? That’s what Jesus did for 
us... [think about all the times I lied 
and hurt friends and total strangers 
and got away with it ... Someone 
had to pay for that ... the same way 
that the law has to punish a crimi- 
nal, ‘cause it’s the just thing to do... 

“Exceptin this case, thelaw didn’t 
punish a criminal, it punished Christ. 
And He hurt, and He suffered, and 
He died, and He loved it and He took 
the bullet for me. All you gotta do is 
open your eyes, look at your own life 








Agapé Campus Ministry’s freshman class takes the opportunity to capture some last 


moments on Sunday afternoon. 





and look down at Christ at your feet 


“You are help to the helpless 

And strength to the stranger 

And a Father to the child that’s left 
alone. 

And the thirsty you’ve invited 

To come to the waters 

And those who have no money, 
come and buy...” — Kevin Prosch 


JENN LEE, JUNIOR 


“Joy and laughter, tears and pain, 
complete and total freedom. All of 
these were present in those three short 
days. | was amazed to seehowstrongly 
the presence of God could be felt in 
that place. From the beginning, it was 
obvious that God’s hand was direct- 
ing this retreat. 

“That first night, His Spirit brought 
conviction, and many people devoted 
their lives to Him. And there was 
still more to come. The next day 
brought even more conviction and 
repentance as well as the prodigals 
turned back to God. Seeing all the 
people sprawled out on the floor, 
crying out to Him, I was overcome 
by the sense of just how great the 
love of God is. 

“His love upholds us and will 
never let us fall. There is nowhere 
we can run where the love of God 
can’t find usand bring us back. And the 
knowledge of this grace bringsjoy. And 
freedom — freedom to be fools for 
Christ knowing that we are living for 
Him and nothing else in this world. 

“Over and over again, the love of 
God and the power of His Spirit 
never cease to amaze me.” 


MARK LIM, JUNIOR 


“Simply put, this was the best re- 
treat I have been to in my fifteen years 
of attending church retreats. There is 
nothing that anyone could say to me 
to deny that there is a God and that 
He is with us. I know that the Spirit of 
God was at this retreat because many 
lives, including my own, were drasti- 
cally affected by it. 

“Many people seem to want physi- 
cal evidence for the existence of God 
before they believe in Him. These 


people should have been at the re- _ 


treat ‘cause I did see God’s presence 
manifest itselfin and through people. 

“In particular, I was touched once 
again by the mercy and love of God. 
Even though I do nothing to merit 
His favor, God 
comes to comfortme 
in any and all situa- 
tions. I have peace 
when I come before 
God and just talk to 
Him and worship 
Him. God is my best 
friend, but I forget 
that many times and 
don’t treat Him like 
my best friend. Nev- 
ertheless, God is 
never unfaithful to 
me and He is always 
there waiting to run 
to me. 

“T went to this re- 
treat with many 
questions and 
doubts about my fu- 
ture and just life in 
general, but when I 
met God there, He 
took the worries off 
my shoulders. 

“T will probably 
forget about Jesus 





M iis 


COURTESY 


Saturday afternoon, after about an hour’s preparation, different groups performed individual skits. 


again, but I will try to live as long as I 
can without forgetting and will give 
all the glory in my life to Him. This 
is not easy, but it is a “labour of 
love,” meaning that He first loved 
me and now I will live driven by my 
love for Him. He deserves it be- 
cause Jesus truly is Lord of my life 
and this world.” 


SARAH SCHMITZ, JUNIOR 


“One of the songs that we sang 
this past weekend at the retreat has 
aline or two about heaven touching 
down. It refers to an experience of 
God that is so real and so near that 
it is as if one’s surroundings have 
been transformed into heaven and 
you are standing right next to the 
one you love most. It sounds crazy 
but it is as if you are worshipping 
God along with all of the saints the 
world has ever seen. 

“T thank God that this is what we 


experienced this weekend. OnetasteY 


of His goodness and love gives me 
complete satisfaction. Yet, at the 
same time, I want more of Him and 
will give anything in this world to 
see just one more glimpse. Every- 
thing else seems rather tasteless and 
dry. My prayer now is that heaven 
would touch down here on our cam- 
pus. God is faithful.” 


CHRIS VEE, SENIOR 


“The Friday of the retreat was a 
truly tiring day with class, rides to the 
airportand planning. Withlittlemore 
than two hours ofsleep I arrived early 
at Camp Joy-El. I was not ready for 
this evening. Worship went well, but 
my heart wasn’t ready for the Holy 
Spirit. I could feel Jesus pounding on 
my heart tolet Him in, but I wasjust too 
tired to respond. 

“T awoke the next morning with 
about four hours of sleep under my 
belt. I sat outside and watched as the 
rising sun began to warm the crisp 
autumn air. I began to admire God’s 
work when the Lord spoke to me and 
just told me to be ready because to- 
day was going to be different. I was 
psyched up and knew it was time to 
start the day. 

“That afternoon I attended a 


seminar by Pastor Jason Park on 
Spiritual Gifts. The part I was look- 
ing forward to was the lab. We split 
up into a few groups and asked the 
Lord to impart various gifts on us 
so that we could better serve the 
ministryandour campuses. During this 
time we told Jason that his message 
tonight should not be for the general 
body. It was to be a message for the few 
whoneeded to returnto God. Westaked 
Jason’s reputation on it. 

“The time for the message be- 
gan. Jason was about to embark on 
a message for which he did not have 
much time to prepare. It was pow- 
erful. It appeared to be lots of ran- 
dom rambling, but each story, each 
word, had significance — had, in 
fact, the Lord’s power behindit. But 
most of all, God was piercing the 
hearts of the prodigals. When Jason 
made the altar call we all prayed for 
people to respond, and respond they 
did. They just kept coming. It was 


amazing? We gotigreedy:and asked © 


for more, and more went up. Heaven 
was coming. 
“The prayer was strong and pow- 
erful. Lives were changing every mo- 
ment. You could literally feel the 
wind of the Spirit moving through- 
out the room. I was praying for one 
student and I could see a waterfall 


just entering him. 


“Even though I was the one pray-- 


ing for him, I could feel some of the 
Spirit splashing off him and into 
me. It became overwhelming and] 
just broke down. Heaven arrived.” 


GEORGE WANG, JUNIOR. 
“The power of God? I don’t think: 


people understand what the power of 
God is. Even as I write this I am 
amazed at how much I don’t know: 
about His power. 
“Check this out ... Friday night,| 
people flooded the call for freedom in; 
God; Saturday, people declared giving! 
their lives to ministry; Saturday night,’ 
laughter rang out in seeing prodigals: 
return, and the retreat center shook. - 
People in their right minds would not 
care for the Kingdom of God to be! 
shown. But man, when the river of life 
poured down on us, there was no stop- 
ping spiritual breakthrough. ; 
'“Amidstthe snot, the tears, the wail-- 
ing, the slaying of the spirit and many 
other gifts, God was there ... and He: 
showed His power. But the great thingis: 
yettocome. This wasonly thebeginning.” : 


This is the first of a series of articles \, 
on different religious experiences at 
Hopkins. 









Agapé Campus Ministry’s upperclassmen leaders. 
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COURTESY OF CHRIS VEE 


Jerry Springer’s bizarre place in American society 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
allegedly caught in a hotel room with 
a prostitute. From there, he has 
climbed to the pinnacle of television 
broadcasting. 

But even atthe top there have been 
some rough times. He has fought a 
tough battle witha Chicago priest over 
the show’s violent nature, he has been 
videotaped (allegedly) performing 
sexual acts with show guests at a hotel 
room and he has been boycotted by 
many local affiliates (including 
Baltimore’s WBALas mentioned ear- 
lier) over his feature 
entitled “I Married 
a Horse” on May 22, 
1998. Even after 
promising to tone 
down the extreme 
nature of the show, 
he has waffled back 
and forth. 

E! Online ex- 
plained this past 
July 20 that “Al- 
though many critics 
asserted the show’s 
goofy fisticuffs were 
staged, without the - 
fights, its ratings 


HOLIDAY 


have slowly declined. For the week 
ended July 3, Springer’s sleaze-o- 
rama failed to finish alone atop the 
daytime Nielsen ratings, slipping into 
a tie with Oprah Winfrey’s fight-free 
talk fest. Beginning last week [July 
13], the brawls resumed, with guests 
engaging in the patented WWF-esque 
antics Springer’s famous for.” 
Believe it or not, there was once a 
time when The Jerry Springer Show 
was a conventional and trite daytime 
talk show about commonplace topics 
seemingly rotated between Yolanda, 


Wii 


MAY FEUQIND©FAMILY 





Oprah, Sally Jessy Raphael, Ricki Lake, 
Montel and the late Geraldo Rivera 
Show ona daily basis. 

The talk show audience was tired 
and wanting. The buffet provided 
nothing savory, and so the appetite 
waned, In response, those other hosts 
tried to spice up and distinguish their 
broadcasts with bland combinations 
of unique show formats and/ or stage 
setups. The Springer show, however, 
captured its audience by taking an- 
other route altogether. It decided to 
push the envelope of talk show televi- 

sion and fulfill its destiny by finally 
eclipsinglong-time placeholder The 


Oprah Winfrey Show at the top of . 


the ratings last year. 

As for how Springer might show 
us what is wrong with America to- 
day? Well, it’s not hard to under- 
stand where Springer’s opponents 
are coming from. His show is cer- 
tainly rather vulgar in many in- 
stances (bestiality) and insulting in 
others (the KKK). In another day, 
another period in history, the Springer 
phenomenon could never have hap- 
pened. The time is ripe for the success 
ofsuchashow — ripe in the sense that 
perhaps culture has sunk toanewlow 


and Springer is the ultimate example of 
that. 

Dick Feagler of Cleveland Live ob- 
served the following this August when 
challenged that the men who fought 
and died in D-Day might have done 
so in order for Howard Stern and 
Jerry Springer to have the right to do 
what they do: “Who could have 
guessed that America would so warp 
the distinction between ‘rights’ and 
right? Or between ‘rights’ and wrong? 
Having a ‘right’ to do something 
doesn’t make it right. My guess is 
that, given a choice between fighting 
for Howard Stern or fighting for Jerry 
Springer, the men of D-Day would 
have picked Axis Sally.” 

And it is not only certain Ameri- 
cans who find Springer offensive. Part 
of the British audience has reacted 
unfavorably towards Springer, as well. 
The BBC reports that “Outrageous 
US chat host Jerry Springer’s show 
has been condemned as too violent 
for UK daytime viewing ... [An ITC 
report] slammed The Jerry Springer 
Showas ‘rowdy and raucous’ and said 
programs often seemed to play up to 
the camera. The participants are fre- 
quently drawn from the poorer seg- 


ments of American society and invited 
to parade their faults and misfortunes 
for publicentertainment,’ the ITC said. 
“Many are inarticulate and unable to 
make a proper case for themselves.” I 
have never read a more accurate de- 
scription of the show. 

Perhaps one of the best ways to see 
how Springer has been received is to 
simply search for his name online. In 
five seconds, I pulled up links for every- 
thing from “Jews for Jerry” to “Chro- 
nology of Action on TV Violence” and 
a promotional site for “TV-Turnoff 
Week.” It is clear that people both love 
him and love to hate him. 

Tomorrow Springer will arrive on 
campus to speak at the Milton S, 
Eisenhower Symposium on the topic 
“Television: A Mirror to American 
Society.” And who better to speak on 
such a topic? We have seen how the 
British use his show as a window into 
the lunatic nature of certain choice 
sections of American society and the 
deviance that lies therein. Atthe same 
time, Springer would have you be- 
lieve that his show is used to make 
people more aware and understand- 
ing about how diverse and interest- 
ing a population we have within the 


borders of our fair nation. In fact; 
Springer would like you to learn 
something at the end of each showy" 
even to go so far as to question “how» 
boring life would be with no outra*! 
geousness.” 
__ So even after delving so frighten- 
ingly far into the depths of the world- 
we have come to know as The Jerry: 
Springer Show, we still, regrettably,- 
have found no place to stand, no an 
swer to the question: What’s the deal 
with Jerry Springer? d 
_But we have learned something). 
without a doubt. When even those’ 
who would besmear Springer’s al-- 
teady-tarnished image find them-— 
selves watching, when even Springer ’s_ 
biggest competitor stands up for his” 
right to broadcast and when an insti-. 
tution as indomitable as Hollywood: 
succumbs to the forces of a single’ 


man , it should be obvious that Jer ’ 


Springer has changed the way we look” 
at people and the world. 4 
He has conquered the curious” 
minds of people all over the globe. 
Jerry Springer has, in a sense, con- 
quered us all, whether we know it of 


not, accept it or not, or believe it oF 


not, 
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Welcome to DSAGA, Toto! 


BY TOM GUTTING 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


; E-Level looked like it was the try- 
out center for a remake of The Wiz- 
ard of Oz last Thursday night. 

» DSAGA took over E-Level for their 
Rainbow Party to celebrate National 
Coming Out Week. “We just wanted 
to: provide something a little crazy 
and different than most E-Level 
nights,” Julie Scharper from DSAGA 
said. 

Crazy and different it was, as stu- 
dents dressed as every character from 
Oz showed up. Dorothys in blinding 
red shoes scampered about, with the 
Tin Man on their heels. 

The cover for the event was only 
one dollar, and anyone who dressed 
up in something that remotely re- 
sembled a Wizard of Oz character got 
infree. DSAGA just wanted people to 
hang out and have a good time. 

Hopkins students responded in a 
big way, following the Yellow Brick 
Road and showing up in droves to E- 
Level dressed in costume. The bar 
was packed until it might have burst 
atthe seams. 

“It was a great night,” Scharper 
said. “We had a great turnout. This 
was our most popular Coming Out 
Week event.” 

Aside from the drink specials, the 
Rainbow Party featured music from 
Baltimore’s DJ Tash. The music was a 
huge hit, as people crowded the Great 





Hall to groove to the tunes. 

Happily, the whole night went off 
without incident, as well. In light of 
the murder of a gay student at the 
University of Wyoming two weeks 
ago, some people were concerned that 
there might bean incident at Hopkins 
during Coming Out Week. 

“I was a little worried that some 
people might keep up the violence,” 
said one straight student at E-Level. 
“It’s awful what happened in Wyo- 
ming. I’m glad we’re more civilized 
than that at Hopkins.” 

“That’s the worst thing that could 
have happened before this week,” 
another student said of the Wyoming 
incident. “But it’s the reality of being 
gay today.” 

“What bullshit,” one student said, 
“T don’t like gays, but there’s still no 
reason to just go beat them to death.” 

Some people, however, were in- 
tent on simply having fun. They 
weren't going to let tragedy dampen 
the celebration of Coming Out 
Week. 

“Tonight is so gay,” beamed one 
engineer, proud to make a pun which 
played on the recent slang connota- 
tion of “gay.” 

“This is the most fun I’ve had all 
year,” said one student dressed as 
Dorothy. “Everybody is having such 
a good time and not worrying about 
anything. It’s great when people can 
all get together and just have a great 
time.” 


“Why are homosexuals just so 
much fun to be around?” asked one 
student who wasn’t dressed up. “I 
don’tknowanybody who isso willing 
to just go crazy.” 

Of course, not everyone was so 
thrilled about the Rainbow Party. 
There were a few people there who 
hovered in the dark corners of E- 
Level, upset at what was going on. 

“T can’t believe this shit,” one up- 
set student said. “Why does being gay 
make someone special? It’s stupid.” 

When asked why he bothered to 
come if he was uncomfortable in the 
presence of gays, he said, “I had to 
witness that this actually happens.” 

But for the most part people just 
kicked back and had a good time, 
enjoying the trip to Oz and back. 

And ‘for anyone looking to have 
fun with DSAGA again this semester, 
there area couple of events to look for 
coming up soon, 

This coming Sunday, they are tak- 
ing a trip to see Angels in America. 

Then, during Culture Fest, 
DSAGA will sponsor a panel on what 
it is like being gay in different cul- 
tures. 

“We're going to have a rabbi, a 
priest, alesbian group representative, 
an Asian gay person and a person 
from a Latino culture who is gay,” 
Julie Scharper said. 

The purpose of the panel is to ex- 
plore the attitudes towards gay people 
in different cultures around the world. 


An experience for your taste buds 


BY JESSICA LIBERTINI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Ifyou have ever tried your hand in 
the kitchen, above and beyond grab- 
bing a cake mix, adding water and 
throwing it into your roommates fry- 
ing pan (oops!), then you understand 
the complexity of mixing flavors. 
Mixing cinnamon with apples, bell 
peppers and cayenne with beef and 
corn, and tomato sauce with noodles 
seem to be obvious and successful 
flavor combinations. 

As you get more exotic you might 
try mixing some cocoa in your om- 
elettes or some peppers in your ice 
cream, but seldom do these exotic 
complex dishes reap rave reviews. It 
takes a certain skill and gift to com- 
mingle seemingly cacophonous fla- 
vors and create a delicacy that will 
tantalize the tongue and leave the 
mouth wanting for another bite. 

The chefs at The Helmand, lo- 
cated just two blocks north of 
Peabody, have mastered this skill. 
The kitchen staff at the Helmand 
turns out dishes of the most rare yet 
succulent form. Kaddo Borawni 
($2.95), a popular appetizer, is a 
prime example. Although pan-fried 
sweet baby pumpkins served with 
garlic yogurt sauce sounds like an 
inharmonious flavor combination, 
the Kaddo Borawnican paintasmile 
on almogt anyone’s lips. 

If you like eggplant, the Banjan 
Borawni appetizer ($2.95) features 
eggplant with tomatoes and spices 
served onthe same mysteriously tasty 
yogurt garlic sauce. 

Another great appetizer is the 
Mantwo ($2.95). Served on yogurt, 
these onion and beef filled pastry 
shells are topped with carrots, beef 
anda sauce of yellow split peas. Ifyou 
enjoy this dish as much as I did, P’'d 
suggest ordering the entree ($8.95), 
which is served with pallow. 

Pallow and challow are two words 
which practically cover the menu. 
Pallow is rice with cinnamon and 
nutmeg, and challow is basmati rice 
with cumin. No matter what you de- 
cide to order, one of these two rice 
dishes makes a nice accompaniment. 

If after your appetizer you are still 
not ready for the meal, The Helmand 
offers a unique selection of soups and 
salads, including Mashawa ($2.75), a 
beef, mungbean and pea soup topped 
with yogurt, and Shornakhod ($2.75), 













Type: Afghan 
Phone: (410) 752-0311 
Transportation: Peabody Shuttle 
Price:$8.95-$11.95 












a salad of chick peas, potatoes and 
spring onion served with cilantro 
vinaigrette. After eating an appetizer, 
soup, salad or any linear combina- 
tion of the above, your taste buds are 
prepared for the equally exotic en- 
trees. 

Whether you are a meat eater ora 
vegetarian, your entree takes your 
taste buds on an unforgettable ad- 
venture through sour, sweet, sooth- 
ing and savory seasonings. 

Maria Broomandher friend, Maia 





It takes a certain skill 
and gift to commingle 
seemingly 
cacophonous flavors 
and create a delicacy 
that will tantalize the 
tongue and leave the 
mouth wanting for 
another bite. 


Campbell, both enjoy coming to The 
Helmand as a treat to themselves. 
Since Ms. Broom is a meat eater and 
Ms. Campbell is a vegetarian, The 
Helmand is one of a handful of res- 
taurants they both enjoy. 

For the non-vegetarian, a popular 
dish is the Kabuli ($9.95). In this tra- 
ditional Afghan dish, lamb tender- 
loins, raisins and glazed carrots are 
tossed in a bed of pallow. Kabuli is 
served withalamb sauceandacilantro 
sauce on the side. 

For the vegetarian, The Helmand 
is unquestionably one of the best res- 
taurants in the city. The Helmand has 





been listed as a vegetarian-friendly 
restaurant and has been ranked one 


of the best vegetarian restaurants by 


Baltimore Magazine. Even if you 
aren’t a vegetarian, I'd suggest the 
Vegetarian Dolma($.9.95); an incred- 
ibly delicious plate of baby eggplant 
filled with spinach and simmeredina 
sun-dried tomato and herb sauce. 

Although the marvelous flavors of 
the food will tempt you to do other- 
wise, you should save some room for 
dessert. The chefs at The Helmand 
know that after a meal of complex 
flavors, your taste buds should be 
calmed down with delicate desserts 
such as cardamom ice cream with 
mangoes and figs, custard with ber- 
ries and sweet cheese treats. These 
desserts, along with a cup of Afghan 
tea or coffee, are sure to calm your 
taste buds from their overstimulated 
state. 

The Helmandattractsalarge num- 
ber of business people and couples. 
Even on a Tuesday night it can be 
difficult to get a table, so I strongly 
recommended booking your reser- 
vation for your mouth’s safari well in 
advance. When you get tired of star- 
ing at those complexnumbers in your 
calculus notes or those complex per- 
sonality traits in your psychology 
book, treat your taste buds to a sym- 
phoniccomplex mélange of flavors at 
The Helmand. 
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The Rainbow Party, a dance held at E-Level in honor of Coming Out Week, stirred both positive as well as ‘ 
negative reactions among Hopkins students. . 


Homeless poets speak at Hopkins 


Public Health course lets the homeless speak their minds 


BY BROOKE LAYNE HARDISON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeER 


It all started as an assignment for 
the two-credit class called Health and 
Homelessness taught by Professor Lee 
Bone at the School of Hygiene and 
Public Health. Juniors Jason Ala and 
Nkiruka Emeagwali were given the 
assignment to create a survey and 
collect data related to health aspects 
of the homeless population. Ac- 
cording to Ala, they “wanted to do 
something interactive with the 
people.” 

A few weeks before, John Song 
of the Hopkins Department of 
Medicine, Division of General 
Internal Medicine came to the 
class and spoke about the Writers 
Group of Healthcare for the 
Homeless. 

Ala and Emeagwali visited the 
group and became very interested. 
They wanted the Homewood com- 
munity to share the experience, so 
they invited the group to Homewood 
fora poetry reading. “Wewanted other 
people to be exposed to this ... To get 
the word out [about] what the home- 
less have to say, especially to students. 
Itencourages|thehomeless]. Theyneed 
support from society.” 

Unfortunately the event was 
poorly publicized. Including this re- 
porter, some personal friends of Ala 
and Emeagwali and one guy who 
alleged to have actually seen a 
poster, there were about 15 people 
in the audience listening to the six 
poets. 

The emcee was a man named John 
Tibbs. He was an ex-marine who 
served for nine years. He says he was 
homeless 'for eight years because “I 
wanted to do drugs.” But, he says, “in 
being homeless, I discovered 
homelessness. Homelessness is 
when my spirit isnot comfortable. I 
had made up my mind to become a 
slave.” He spoke about 
homelessness as a product of bad 
decisions. “We got a lot of misin- 
formation and disinformation and 
we ran with it.” 

He says that writing poetry and 
getting involved with the poetry group 
helped him get himself together. But, 


he admits, “I didn’t envision any of 
the things we would do.” 

Those “things” include shooting a 
video for a national poetry competi- 
tion, in which Tibbs won first place, 
and becoming part of the student 
sharing coalition in which they share 
their poetry and life experiences at 
public and private schools. 

He says that “Life is all about a 
demonstration. We don’t do this 
for form or fashion or to get paid.” 
They doit to properly inform young 
people about what life is really like 
in an effort to keep them from mak- 
ing the same mistakes. 

Tibbs emphasizes the importance 
of choices. He says, “Everything starts 
with me and ends with me.” To quote 


SZ 


“Life is all about a 





demonstration.We 
don't do this for form or 


fashion'‘or to. get paid.” 
JOHN TIBBS 





one of his poems: “When I discover 
myself/Then I can be free./When I 
become my own best friend/Then I 
can spend time with me.” 

Other poets included Margaret 
Surgeon, arecovering addict whohad 
been clean forayear and four months. 
“I write about myself and the condi- 
tion that got me where I am at,” she 
said. She was currently homeless and 
in one of her poems she spoke about 
her dreams for the future. “I dream of 
where I will live the rest of my life/No 
more rodent infésted buildings/No 
more ghettoes/No more sirens wak- 
ing me up at night.” 

Donna Bradley and Gorden Rob- 
erts were the veterans of the group. 
Bradley was also currently homeless 
and had been clean for 16 years and 
was “working on 17.” She has been 
homeless for a long time, and her 
poems spoke of “eating from trash 
cans [and] eating roaches.” 

Roberts was a recovering addict 
who was “leaning towards a home.” 





Looking like he stepped off the 

pages of GQ, he spoke of how co- , 
caine and alcohol had brought him , 
to the streets. He calls his stuff , 
“Street Poetry” because “It’s more | 
like stories. It’s what I see actually * 
out there. Street Poetry froma black | 


man’s perspective.” Roberts spoke 
using typical street speak (ebonics) 


but was amazingly eloquent. His | 


poems painted a vivid picture of life 
on the street. 


Rohlene Johnsonand Alan Nugert ‘ 
were the newest members of the | 


group. Johnson has been clean for 


seven months, and this was her first 


poetry reading. She talked about love 


and life and the things that touch her 


the most. 

The rest of the group considers her - 
the baby of the group and can’t wait to © 
see what she comes up with as she con- 


tinues to growasa poet. She says poetry ; 
helps her because, “You can’t get ; 
through better days unless you make it , 


throughout the nights.” 


Nugert had joined the group ear- _ 


lier that.day and so only shared two 


poems, one he had written himselfand _ 


one Shakespeare poem, He seemed to _ 
bea great fan of Shakespeare and com- 
mented, “They are best to memorize 
because you actually discover what 
Shakespeare meant.” ; 

The poets weren’t the “sketchy” . 
homeless people we often encounter | 
on our way to Royal Farms. They | 
didn’t come for money, they just | 
wanted to share. 

Song says that he does this on the | 
side. He says, “It’s the best thingI do } 
here, but I can’t put in the time that | 
this group needs.” He is looking fora | 
student to work with the group set- ! 
ting up readings and speaking en- 
gagements. They wantsomeone part- ' 
time, either a volunteer or someone * 
eligible for federal work study. Ifin- ° 
terested, youcancontactSongat (410) » 
614-1135. ‘ 

Because there was such an inter- ° 
est expressed by the students who : 
came as well as the poets, the group 
is going to try to come back some- 
time next month. They hope to have 
many more students out because 
they have lots to say. It’s definitely 
not something to miss. 


Pe bCHA SS REL Ee 


Protesting? Don't look for Generation X-ers : 


he apathy that is preva- 

lent on America’s college 

campuses and in the na- 

tion itself would seem to 

indicate that this country 
isno longer affected by racism or it its 
consequences. 

The apathy that permeates 
Homewood and indeed America as 
a whole was nowhere more notice- 
able than at a demonstration held 
recently in Washington, D.C., pro- 
testing the lack of diversity in the 
United States Supreme Court, par- 
ticularly the lack of minority clerks 
on the court. 

A small student delegation from 
Hopkins attended the protest spon- 
sored by the campus chapter of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
(NAACP). The national organiza- 
tion of the NAACP organized the 
protest. 

As a member of the Hopkins del- 


| egation, I marveled at the crowd 


which assembled outside the U.S. 


well. Organizations which attended 
included the Hispanic National Bar 
‘Association and the United Mine 
Workers. 

The NAACP reports that for the 


NICOLEPORTER 
Wake Up! | 


second year in a row, no African 
Americas were hired as Supreme 
Courtclerks. Thecurrentjustices have 
hired only 7 blacks out of a total of 
428 clerks. Also, only 1 percent of 
clerks hired were Latino, 4 percent 
were Asian and no Native Americans 
have ever received a clerkship. Only 
one-fourth of the clerks hired were 
women. 

The men and women who stood in 
protest chanting “Nojustice, No peace” 
exceeded hundreds. Reports have in- 
dicated that the protesters numbered at 
least 1,000 — a pretty good turnout for 
a Monday morning. 


faces of people who had done this 
before, who had been protesting for 
years, Most ofthe people in that crowd 
were past their youth. The four of us 
from Hopkins were among the few 
college students in the crowd. 

The older participants, you could 
tell, were from the old school of politi- 
cal activism. Many of them probably 
stood on the Mall thirty years ago to 


SEE TEA OSHA YET RS EP 
..| couldn't help but 


think that thirty years 
ago the Civil Rights 
Movement wouldn't 
have gotten very far if 
people hadn't skipped 
class. | 





that they had class, but in response I 
couldn’t help but think that thirty 
years ago the Civil Rights Movement 
wouldn’thave gotten very farifpeople — 
hadn’t skipped class. 

The movement was led and orga- 
nized by students; And yet at that + 
protest a week ago students were no- « 
ticeably absent. Ifyoung peopledidn’t » 
care about ensuring diversity in hir- | 
ing practices, then I could accept their 
absence. 4 

But I know that’s not the case. . 
When confronted with the possibil- . 
ity of ending programs like affirma- - 
tive action, I assure you students at . 
Hopkins and elsewhere willrise to the . 
occasion. They protested in Califor- . 
niaagainst Proposition 209, they pro- ! 
tested in Houston against Amend- ! 
ment A and now they are organizing - 
in Michigan. It is the threat that leads - 
people to action. i rs 

If people had given a damn, and 
had the courage to stand up and 
fight for what they believe eat 
of just talking about it, then Propo- ‘ 


Supreme Court early on Monday, The lessons from the protest can hear King’s “I Have A Dream” speech. _ sition 209 would never have hap-> 

October 5. not be concluded from the numbers, Many of them probably fought years _ pened. But in this generation, where 
According to the NAACP, other _ but rather from the character of the _agotoensure thatall Americans would _ everyone only cares about them- + 
ig national organizations like labor people who stood together to chal- _ one day have the right to vote. selves, none of us, it would s éemite | 
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and legal aid groups attended the 
demonstration in protest of the Su- 
preme Court’s hiring practices as 


lenge the Supreme Court. 
Icouldn’thelp but notice the faces 
of the demonstrators. They were the 


And as I stood in that crowd, I 
couldn’t help but wonder: where was 


will make change ° 
pe SP tei Tet hy 


willing to AS for a larger move-*_ 
, ment, ‘So, W 0. y 


Yum, Head on down to the Helmand and get yourself a plate of this. my generation? People mentioned now? 
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Here comes the Son Volt 


Son Volt strikes 
again with the 
thoughtful, 
carefully crafted 
Wide Swing 
Tremolo 


BY DAVE BAUER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


What better album art can there 
be on an insurgent country album 
than vintage vacuum tubes and old 
Gibson guitars? Wide Swing Tremolo, 
Son Volt’s recently released third al- 
bum, blends crunching distortion, 
pleasing fiddle and thought provok- 
ing lyrics that create an overall unique 
and pleasing sonic experience. 

I have always been a huge fan of 
Son Volt, so this review may beslightly 
biased in their favor. I do feel, though, 
that Jay Farrar and the band have 
emerged from the true roots of Rock 
‘n’ Roll to spearhead the rebirth of 
“real” bands that embrace the com- 
mon man, lament his plight and rel- 
ish his personal victories. 

Son Volt is synonymous with Jay 
Farrar, who is the band’s sole 
songwriter and main vocalist. In ad- 
dition, he plays rhythm guitar on most 
tracks. Two brothers from Minne- 
sota, Dave and Jim Boquist, play gui- 
tar and bass, respectively. In addi- 
tion, Dave also plays lap steel, fiddle 
and viola on some songs. Seeing the 
band in concert is the only way to 
truly appreciate the many talents of 
Dave Boquist, as he plays lead gui- 
tar on one song, fiddle on the next, 
and lap steel on the following song. 
In addition, Mike Heidorn plays 
drums for the band, and Eric 
Heywood plays peddle steel. 

Having introduced the band, I 
must now digress into the band’s 


formative years*in’ order. tosgive: 


background for the album’s review. 
Son Volt is one of two bands to 
form after the break up of a previ- 
ous band in which Farrar played: 
Uncle Tupelo. Uncle Tupelo was 
started in St. Louis almost ten years 
ago by Jeff Tweedy and Jay Farrar, 
who had been friends since middle 
school. The band quickly became 


famous throughout the mid-west 
for performing rock songs with the 
country overtones of Hank Will- 
iams, Sr. and his contemporaries. 


WIioe SWING 


rans 


WIDE SWING T 
Son Volt 
Warner Brothers 
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REMOLO 


In addition, the band covered Chris- 
tian spiritual ballads in their attempt 
to go back to the roots of Rock ‘n’ 
Roll. 

The brains behind Uncle Tupelo 
were Tweedy and Farrar, and when 
these two friends became at odds 
with each other in 1992, Uncle Tu- 
pelo split up, and both men left to 
form their own bands. First, Tweedy 
formed Wilco, and Farrar wasn’t 
far behind with the formation of 
Son Volt. Both men still write all of 
the songs for their groups, and con- 
tinue to be the vocal front men for 
their bands. 

While it is a shame that Uncle 
Tupelo disbanded, I am not disap- 
pointed thatthesetwo bands.have 
resulted from Uncle Tupelo’s-de- 
mise, because both are breaking new 
ground in the music industry. Fur- 
thermore, I especially believe that 
Son Volt’s new album is a winner 
because it takes Uncle Tupelo’s ini- 
tial vigor, and with this pushes the 
envelope of today’s music industry 
to new limits. 


Wide Swing Tremolo refers to an 
accessory bar seen on some guitars 
that allows a guitarist to quickly 
lengthen and shorten the strings on 


TREMOLO 


Son Volt 





the guitar, effectively bending the 
guitar’s pitch by up toa full step on 
the chromatic scale in either direc- 
tion. This effect can give a wavy 
effect to notes, in addition to taking 
the bite out ofa note or chord when 
done correctly. The tremolo effect 
can be heard on many of the guitar 
parts throughout the album, as well 
as on both of Son Volt’s previous 
albums. 

The first song on Wide Swing 
Tremolo, “Straightface,” is a fast 
paced rock song about selling out. 
There are many references to “what 
goes around, comes around” and the 
chorus consists of the line “Make 
believe you breath out what you 
take.” Over the lyrics, a harmonica 
can be heard that plays riffs remi- 
niscent of Buddy Guy or Muddy 
Waters. This is a great song! 

The first single released off of the 
album is called “Driving the View.” 
It isa hummable pop song with old 
school country overtones. The lyr- 
ics speak about living life the best 
that one can by rolling with the 


Winslet takes the plunge... 


..and other puns about do-gooders and no-goodnicks 


ate Winslet’s getting 

hitched. Yup, she who 

played, uh, whoever she 

played in Titanic (I re 

ally should get around 
to seeing that movie) is engaged to 
Jim Theapleton, a guy who’s trying 
to get jobs directing films. They met 
on the set of (no laughing now) Hid- 
eous Kinky last year, and are slated to 
get married next summer. 

Riley Elizabeth Weston (who?), a 
19-year-old screenwriting prodigy 
for this fall’s new teen-angst show, 
Felicity, isn’t a writer for the show 
anymore. She’s also not 19, nor is she 
Riley Elizabeth Weston. Her real 
name is Kimberlee Elizabeth Kramer, 
a 38-year-old divorced actress who 
appeared in movies such as Sister Act 
2. She lied about her age to get work. 
Of course, Disney had made a deal 
with the 19-year-old screenwriter for 
a half million dollars, so who knows 
what’s going to happen with thatnow. 

Elton John was supposed to re- 
ceive the title of “messenger for 

eace” from the United Nations last 
week, but he didn’t show up for the 
presentation. A spokesperson for the 
U.N. says that John told them that he 
couldn’t give the position the time it 
deserves right now, so he couldn’t 
accept at this time. Well, at least the 
Council didn’t have to sit through 
that annoying “Candle in the Wind” 
song playing over the public address 


Frankie Yankovic died last week 
at the age of 83. No, not “Weird Al,” 
don’t panic, I’m talking about the 
Polka King, who actually happens to 
be related to Al. But this guy was 
pretty famous in his own rightamong 
polka circles. He played one mean 
accordion. Joseph Cates, TV pro- 
ducer and father of Phoebe Cates, 


. fe passed away last week. He was 


known for creating the $64,000 
Juestion game show and for casting 


nd ? 
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Art Carney as Ed Norton in The Hon- 
eymooners. 

Eric Clapton opened his drug re- 
habilitation clinic, called Crossroads 
Centre, on Antigua last Tuesday. The 
creation was spurred on by Clapton’s 
own life as a recovering druggie and 
alkie. The cost of his 29-day program 
is $9,000. Anyone who can’t afford 
that cost has to make it up by working 
at the clinic after being released from 
the program. Hey, I’m there. 

TCI, the cable provider that we at 
Hopkins and 10 million other sub- 
scribers use, will be picking up a new 
network next year: Oxygen. It’s a net- 
work geared just for women. “But 
wait,” I hear you wonder, “Isn’t that 
what Lifetime bills itself as too? Isn’t 
this just a rip-off of Lifetime?” Ah, ye 
who underestimate the brainpower 
of TCI. See, Lifetime is run by Doug 
McCormick, who is decidedly a man. 
Oxygen isa cable network for women, 
by women. “Ohhhhhh,” you say. 
(Yeah, I think it’s pretty dumb too. 
ButifTCl finds that out, maybe they'll 
turn off my apartment’s cable, and 
my roommates will be ticked at me.) 
Pure genius. 

Harrison Ford and Michelle 
Pfeiffer have signed on to appear in 
the next film by Robert Zemeckis (the 
guy who did Forrest Gump, Air Force 
One, and Back to the Future), which 
happens to be based on a story by 
Steven Spielberg. It’s called What Lies 
Beneath. It will be a supernatural 
thriller about a college professor 
who’s involved in a murder mystery. 
This will be the first time Pfeiffer 
works with either Ford or Zemeckis, 
and only the sophomore outing for a 
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pairing of the latter two. 

The next big college-audience 
movie in the works, Jello Shots, may 
have to work on its title a bit. “Jell- 
O,” of course, is a trademarked 
brand name, and the folks down at 
the bouncy gelatin factory aren’t 
taking too kindly to the movie’s title, 
regardless of the fact that “jello 
shots” have become a frat party 
staple across the country. The 
movie, starring Tara Reid, Jerry 
O’Connell, Brad Rowe and Sean 
Patrick Flanery, is about a bunch of 
kids who get a wee bit smashed on, 
well, jello shots, and then have to face 
the music when they sober up. 

In the wonderful world of Wu- 
Tang, it seems the Clan is being sued 
by Bridget Gray, a dancer in a Wu- 
Tang video from 1997, She claims 
that the group held her against her 
will and said some not-nice things to 
her. The suit charges the group with 
battery, false imprisonment, assault 
and negligent and intentional inflic- 
tion of emotional distress and defa- 
mation. Nobody on either side would 
comment further, according to 
SonicNet Music News of the World 
(http://www.sonicnet.com/). 

New album releases next Tuesday 
make up for the lack of names in the 
past few weeks. There area few Christ- 
mas albums coming out, notably by 
Cyndi Lauper and Squirrel Nut Zip- 
pers. We’ve also got Paula Abdul 
(wait, I promise, it gets better), Bryan 
Adams, Usher, and the ones that 
everyone’s been waiting to hear, Phish 
and R.E.M. Oh, and Philip Glass’ 
Koyaanisqatsi. This guy is really, re- 
ally annoying to listen to. He’sacom- 
poser whose claim to fame is repeat- 
ing the same sequence of five notes 
over and over for about 20 minutes, 
and he gets away with calling it music. 
But hey, if that’s your kind of thing, 
go ahead and buyit. I’m sticking with 
Phish. 
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punches, and this meaning can be 
seen in words such as “never had a 
fall that didn’t burn with laughter,” 
and “living it down just enough time 
to roll [with the punches.]” 

This track is followed by an ex- 
perimental song called “Jodel” that 
isvery reminiscent of the song “Bugs” 
off of Pearl Jam’s third album, 
Vitology. This song consists of a “yo- 
deling” harmonics. While it is a de- 
cent bridge in the album, I quickly 
became annoyed with this song after 
playing the album a few times. 

Later in the album there is a slow 
ballad called “Strands.” This song 
combines acoustic guitar with pedal 
steel guitar in a “lonely” sounding 
combination. “Strands” refers to the 
fragile threads that holds life to- 
gether. My favorite line in the song 
is that “life’s just a wide swing 
tremolo,” meaning that life has its 
ups and downs, and Farrar further 
extends this metaphor of life to the 
strings on a guitar, which are essen- 
tially fragile bits of metal that can 
easily be broken through stress. 

After grappling with life, Farrar 
tackles death on the track “Right on 
Through.” He says to “break for the 
wayward, and for the stranger, [be- 
cause] we’re all in this danger, it’s all 
right on through.” Finally, he says, 
“Here’s to the last funeral song.” 

At last, the album ends with 
“Blind Hope,” asong that gives clos- 
ing to Farrar’s previous meditations 
on the stress and hardships of life. 
Farrar says, “here’s one for you, leave 


one for me,” and that “when you’re | 


down and breaking in, casting it 
down, reeling it in, living on blind 
hope again” one should never give 
up. 
Overall Farrar and Son Volt have 
produced a thoughtful and creative 
album, both lyrically and sonically. I 
would highly recommend the album 
to anyone who is introspective about 
life and to anyone who likes a good 
Rock ‘n’ Roll song. 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Students and faculty who entered 
Gilman Hall last Tuesday afternoon 
were treated to an unusual sur- 
prise: Music. Adam Baer, a stu- 
dent at Hopkins and Peabody, 
and fellow Peabody student 
Daniel Schlosberg delighted 
Gilman coffee shop audiences 
with an hour-long performance 
of violin duets. 

Although the performance 
was well-advertised around cam- 
pus, the music came as quite a 
surprise to most of Donna’s pa- 
trons and staff. “I didn’t know 
about it beforehand,” said junior 
Leena Mittal, a supervisor at 
Donna’s. “But it was nice, and 
there were more people around.” 

The idea for music in Gilman, 
Baer and Schlosberg say, was the 
result of a simple observation. 
“We were sitting in Gilman, and 
we decided music should be 
here,” said Baer. 

Schlosberg says that the two 
found inspiration from another 
source as well: the News-Letter. 
“We read Young Chang’s article 
a few weeks ago [about Gilman 
Hall],” Schlosberg explained, 
“and thought it had something 
interesting to say.” A few visits 
to the Student Activities office 
later, the Gilman Chamber En- 
semble was born. 

Although Baer and Schlosbergare 
the only performers on the Cham- 
ber Ensemble’s roster for now, Baer 
contends that they will not be the 
only musicians. “We were hoping to 
rotate the roster a bit,” said Baer, 
“and hoping to expand it because 
there is very little available for two 
violins.” Baer advises any interested 
performers to contact the Student 
Activities Office for information on 





the Gilman Chamber Ensemble. 


Gilman gets classical — 


Two ambitious musicians bring a little 
class to the classrooms in Gilman Hall. 


“We want to mix up the styles a 
bit,” Schlosberg added. “We’} 
probably do Baroque music every 
week, but we'd like to look into 
some modern Classical music and 
some jazz crossovers as well.” 

The performances will be held ey- 
ery Tuesday afternoon from3-4 p.m, 
“Once a week is as much as we cay 
do,” said Baer. “We'd like to play af 
other events should we get the chance. 
We'ddefinitely like to develop acam: 
pus-wide presence.” 

So far, things are looking good for 
the ambitious musicians. The crowd 
at Donna’s during their first perfor- 
mance loved the musical entertain- 
ment. Senior Amy Mason, an em- 
ployee at Don na’s, called the duo “4 
great addition to the Gilman Lobby. 
Coffee Shop.” 

Even studious Hopkins students 
enjoyed the ambient music. No one 
was bothered by the unusuall com- 
motion in the popular and usually 
quiet study space. Graduate student 
Fernando Rosenberg decided to read 
during the performance. “T like to 
hear it,” he said. “I sat down just to 
listen to this.” 

Junior Mark Lim also enjoyed thé 
performance. Lim was working on 
some homework in the hallway be- 
tween Gilman lobby and the Hut 
when the music began. He wasn’t 
bothered by the commotion, stating, 
“It doesn’t bother me, as long as it’s 
music and not words.” ' 

“T loye it,” exclaimed sophomore 
Liz Volz. “It makes me want to dance.” 
But Volz says that even the nicest 
music has its limitations. “It’s good 
foran hour, but not more than that.” 

Schlosberg and Baer are excited 
about their project. Baer says that 
Gilman Hall is the perfect location 
for their performances. “There is no 
center for the academic study of mu- 
sic at Hopkins,” stated Baer, “but if 
there was, it would almost have to be 
in Gilman.” ; 





Notes fromthe underground 
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BY PHIL ANDREWS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


That’s right, I’m back with an- 
other heaped serving of weird-ass 
music, especially cooked up for 
those who are bored with Dave 
Matthews and 99.1 HFS. This 
week, I’ll finish my series on un- 
derground techno 
with two excellent 
discs, The Sound of 
Revolution compila- 
tion from World 
Domination and 
Trancespotting, from 
Hypnotic Records. 

The Revolution 
comp starts out ex- 
ceptionally strong 
with inventive 
tracks by Fluke, 
Luke Slater and 
Roni Size. The first 
song takes its time 
getting started, but 
is forgiven because 
of its impressively 
thick layering. Dis- 
torted computer- 
like vocals highlight 
Luke Slater’s contri- 
bution, and Roni 








never really kick in, losing some 
momentum. The disc recovers 
very slowly, with tracks 9-11 be- 
ing only mediocre. However, the 
Dub Pistols finally save the day 
with a mix that never stops and 
some phat bass that has to be 
heard to be believed. Rob and 
Goldie take their time with a 4- 


Trancespotting 





Size adds a bit of TRANCESPOTTING 
drum n’ bass to the Various Artists 
disc. Kid Loops  Hyponitc Records 


throws in some rap 
on “Microphone Fiend” with out- 
standing rhymes like “as soon as the 
bass kicks/I need a fix/ gimme astage 
and a mic and a mix.” I’ve been im- 
pressed again and again with combi- 
nations of rap and electronic music, 
as most rappers take the opportunity 
to go back to rap’s original subject 
matter: Their skills. Skip through 
Deadstock’s trippy slow-moving 
track for Apollo 440’s “Raw Power,” a 
house (constant 4/4 beats) master- 
piece with a cool sample and in-your- 
face turntable cuts. ' 
The CD hits a rough spot with a 
couple of abstract tracks that 
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minute intro before kicking some 
“characteristic drum n’ bass, 
Speedy J wraps up the comp witha 
thankfully short ambient track. 
Alright, I obviously havea bit ofa 
bias against ambient music | 
think it comes from being drug- 
free, ’mnotsure. Anyway, The Sound 
of Revolution is an excellent cross- 
section of underground techno/rave 


music today, with enough standout © 


tracks and well-known artists to make 
it worth the money. 


Now if we dig back in the fe 


chives, we find Trancespotting, 


one of the best compilations to 
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track filled with beeps and blipsand 
astrong bass line. Omniglobe picks _ 


of piano and motivational “c’m i 


last four tracks are a little 


et 
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come out last year. Don’t be fooled 
by the word “trance,” because these 
songs move. They make ygu want 
to dance (or at least bob your head 
alittle, as 1am more inclined to do). 
The CD as a whole is more consis- 
tent in quality than the Revolution 
comp, but has less variety. Most of 
the beats are 4/4 and steady, and 
there are few samples 
and vocals. Trancé 
music tends more to- 
ward creating 
soundscapes made 
entirely of synthe- 
sized noises and mu- 
sic, and these particu- 
lar artists are the 
masters of the craft. 

The opening two 
tracks almost run to- 
gether (from System 7 
and Giez) and aré 
smooth and envelop- 
ing. Trancemutatot 
violently breaks loose. 
from the mold with dis* 
torted mechanical 
noise and _ heavy 
drums, and only adds 
to the momentum of 


"eases us back into a 
smooth groove with — 
“The Seven Pointed, 
Star” a melodic track | 


that builds until one — 


can’thelp butbedrawnin. LCD pushes. 


the disc. Astralasia — 


usoutofourtrancewithanotherraging | 


+, 
and noisy track. ‘ 

Next on the line-up is Kraftwel 
the German originators of th 


se Le 
techno movement, with a quirky 
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up the pace with an energetic tra : 


yo!” type of sampling— very remi- 
niscent of techno-lord Mob 


pointing, but are still filled with in 
ventive sounds and drivi 


rhythms. i e 
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The gorgeous but 
muddled film is 
no Garden of 
Eden 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The’50s: Twin beds, threeT. V. chan- 
nels, bottled milk, poodle skirts, get- 
ting pinned, Mom’s homemade Rice 
Krispie Treats. 

The 90s: King-sized bed, 200 cable 
channels, coffee, miniskirts, sleeping 
around, pre-packaged stale Rice Krispie 
Treats. 

Ahhh, the times, they have been ’a 
changing for quite awhile. Now, how- 
ever, with the resurgence oflounge and 
retro channels like Nick at Nite and 
T.V. Land, the’50s are cooler than ever. 
Riding the recent wave of’50s popular- 
ity is Pleasantville, a new movie by the 
writer-director of Big. 

The movie Pleasantville is named 
fora fictional’50s black-and-white tele- 
vision sitcom — Donna Reed meets 
Father Knows Bestmeets My Three Sons. 
Thetelevision. Pleasantville features all 
the ’50s staples: A hard-working dad 
(William H. Macy), a stay-at-home 
mom (Joan Allen), twin beds and twin 
children Mary Sueand Bud. Everything 
in Pleasantville is perfect, from the soda 
shop, runby Mr. Johnson (Jeff Daniels), 
to the undefeated high school basket- 
ball team. 

Forty years later, things in the ’90s 
aren't so perfect. David (Tobey 
Maguire) is a loser obsessed with re- 
runs of Pleasantville, and his twin sister 
Jen (Reese Witherspoon) is a loose- 
legged tramp. One night Jen has a hot 
date to watch MTV with the school 
hunk, but David wants to watch the 
Pleasantville marathon. During their 
spat, the T.V. brats bust the remote 
control. Enter (creepy T.V. nostalgia 
alert) Don Knottsasacreepy television 
repairman who gives the kids a super- 
juiced remote. Super-juiced and su- 
per-powered, as the twins discover 
when they are suddenly warped into 
the black-and-white world of 


Pleasantville. 

Jenand David find them- 
selves stuck in the roles of 
Mary Sue and Bud, the per- 
fect children from 
Pleasantville. While David 
wants to stick to the unexcit- 
ing “rules” of Pleasantville, 
Jen wants to live it up, ’90s 
style. As Jen’s very un- 
Pleasantville behavior 
spreads to the other children 
of the town, something 
strange happens in 
Pleasantville: Color. From a 
pink tongue toared rosetoa 
green Chevy, Pleasantville is 
slowly infected with hues 
other than gray, white and 
black. 

Here’s the problem with 
Pleasantville: Too manycon- 
cepts, so little time. Instead 
of exploiting the visually- 
stunning special effects, 
Pleasantville tries a little too 
hard to present its many 
themes. The lovely contrast 
between theblack-and-white 
world and the invading col- 
ors is spoiled by the movie’s 
many allegories. 
Pleasantville switches be- 
tween references to the Gar- 
den of Eden and 1950s seg- 
regation with blinding speed. 
Here’s a red apple! Here’s 
courtroom segregation! 
Wow! Ain’t it neat? 

If the movie had chosen 
one motif and stuck with it, 
perhaps the plot would have 
been more cohesive. The 
theme of color/racial segre- 
gation is by far the most in- 
terestingand provides themost mean- 
ingful moral lesson. As the colors 
spread, so does the fear and hatred 
among the black-and-white charac- 
ters. Atone pointin the film the mono- 
chromatic characters post “No 
Coloreds Allowed” signs in their win- 
dows, a stinging reminder of the 

country’s own shameful past (al- 
though it should be noted that all of 
the cast members are white, even in 
Technicolor). 

The muddled themes aside, 
Pleasantville is enjoyable to watch — 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Pleasantville isn't as simple as black and white 


due not only to the special effects but 
also to the wonderful performances by 
the lead actors. Best of all is newcomer 
Tobey Maguire as David, the dorky 
television fanatic. His performance as 
the town’s savior is understated and 
Cherry Coke sweet. Reese 
Witherspoon is appropriately sultry 
and vampish as Jen, the Eve of 
Pleasantville’s Garden of Eden. Joan 
Allen, Jeff Daniels and William Macy 
are also merry as the untainted and 
untinted Pleasantvillagers. 
Pleasantville, however, would be 


Shaham shines at Shriver 


BY ADAM BAER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


In a sea of season openers, the 
Shriver Hall Concert Series com- 
menced with class last Sunday night 
as violinist Gil Shaham and pianist 
Akira Eguchi offered up a pristine 
presentation of rarely played reper- 
toire, enticing talent and blinding 
virtuosity. 

Maintaining a personal approach 
to programming whilelending alink 
to the past, Shaham combined sub- 
stantive works of Bach, Copland, 
and Prokofiev with a recently-writ- 
ten sonata by composer, pianist and 
conductor Andre Previn. Addition- 
ally, Shaham managed to top off the 
evening’s fare with some seldom- 
heard showpiece transcriptions of 
Strauss, Bizet and Rossini that re- 
visited the style of such masters of 
the miniature as Fritz Kreisler and 
Jascha Heifetz. 

Shaham opened the concert with 
Bach’s Sonata No. 3 in E, BWV 1016 
for violin and keyboard. In this open- 
ing selection, Shaham displayed a 
highly professional sense of poise, 
warmth and desire to communi- 
cate. The clearness of his articu- 
lation, tender vibrato and sensi- 
tivity to line charmed the audience 
from the outset. With his trade- 
mark technical consistency, rich 
resonance and elegant interpre- 
tation, Shaham phrased the Bach 
artfully, knowing exactly when to 
release an up-bow with air and 
when to dig in, drawing great sub- 
stance from the depths of his in- 
strument. The ease with which he 
appeared comforted the audience, 
creating an intimacy that occurs 
rarely, if at all, in recitals of this 
nature. 

The “Vineyard” Sonata of 
Andre Previn, a modern, rhap- 
sodic, jazz-influenced piece, also 
came off well, pleasing an audi- 
ence that was obviously more at 
home in the land of Bach and 
Brahms. However, regardless of 
the characterization of “new 
music, this piece contained just 
enough individuality to interest 
while retaining tonality, a hint of 
narrative suggestions, and excit- 
ingly fast runs up and down the 
fingerboard of the instrument. 

|The Five Melodies of Prokofiev 
provided an opportunity to ex- 
plore the wide palette of coloris- 
tic effects that lay in the arsenals 
of both the artist and the com- 
poser, The melodies sketche 
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scenes of desolate Russian win- 
ters while employing playful, sar- 
castic characters. The selections 
were reminiscent of Romeo and 
Juliet and Cinderella, and also 
delved into all of the atmospheric 
capabilities that the violin and pi- 
ano duet possess. At this point 
Shaham and Eguchi seemed to 
turn the corner from a solid, 
classy presentation to one of true 
artistic merit, as their muted lulls, 
wispy breaths and cool artificial 
harmonics painted vivid images. 

Copland’s Ukelele Serenade, a 
seldom-heard work, allowed 
Shaham to finally let loose after 
previously pensive works. Pos- 
sessing a silly, showtune-like 
melody punctuated by harsh, dis- 
sonant and pointed chords, this 
piece was obviously a great deal 
of fun to play, as suggested by 
Shaham’s body language. The rel- 
evance of the title was revealed in 
the section that called for Shaham 
to accompany the piano with 
some pizzicato (when one strikes 
the strings of the violin with his 
finger), imitating the “strum- 
ming” of a ukelele. 

The set of virtuoso transcrip- 
tions (including the Strauss/ 
Prihoda Rosenkavalier Waltzes, 
the Fantasy on Carmen as ar- 
ranged by Sarasate/Waxman/ 
Hubay, and the encore,. the 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco arrange- 
ment of Rossini’s “Figaro: Largo 
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Al Factotum” from the Barber of 


Seville) dazzled all as Shaham fi- 
nally got a chance to display his 
flawless technique. As if pulling 
tricks out ofa magic hat, he tossed 
off explosive pyrotechnics that 
even the most skilled violinists 
fear. It was here that Shaham 
shined, teasing the audience with 
his wizardry while coyly eyeing 
the crowd from an open face- 
front stance. 

Overall, Gil Shaham gave the 
Hopkins crowd a lot of pleasure 
though such a myriad of musical 
styles. Additionally, Eguchi’s 
clean technique and subtle phras- 
ing lent discreet support to his 
attempts. Shaham proved his 
public image as one of the most 
versatile and skilled modern mas- 
ters of the violin. 

The only criticism for 
Shaham’s performance is that at 
times his consistency of sound 
and musicality work to a fault, 
lacking the human extremes one 
hears in the playing of other vio- 
linists such as Gidon Kremer or 
Maxim Vengerov. Simply put, it 
sometimes sounds too easy. 
However, if that’s the worst thing 
anyone can say about him, the 
man is in good standing in sucha 
harsh competitive profession. 
The fact is that the intimacy of 
Shaham’s musicianship is sur- 
passed by few. One can always 
count on honest, refined playing 
of the highest order whenever he 
comes to town. 





PHOTO COURTESY OF SHRIVER HALL CONCERT SERIES 
- World-renowned violinist Gil Shaham performed at Shriver Hallas the 
Shriver Hall Concert Series kicked off its 1998 - 1999 season. 











O COUR 


All the world’s a coloring book and the men and women merely crayons in 
Gary Ross’ Pleasantville. 


nothing withoutits special effects. The 
movie is absolutely at its stunning 
best when color and black and white 
intermingle, in a subtle mixture of 
past and present. In the vein of Forrest 
Gump and Who Framed Roger Rab- 
bit?, Pleasantville’s special effects are 
breathtaking and groundbreaking. 
Pleasantville is a tasty visual treat 
that eventually fizzles and slips into 
cliché. Until the movie’s overex- 
tended and overly moralistic con- 
clusion, however, the agreeable 
Pleasantville is peachy keen. 


Believe it or no 


The very 
believable truth 
on the 
Unbelievable 
Truth 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The opening act: An inescapable 
purgatory that all small-name or vir- 
tually unknown bands must endure 
in order to make it big. This fate is 
not a pretty one. Going on before 
an extremely popular act can some- 
times make a band feel like the co- 
median that comes on before the 
big strip show. If you need an ex- 
ample ofhow rough being the open- 
ing act is, remember this: Meredith 
Brooks (of “Bitch” fame) was booed 
and heckled off the stage in South 
America when she opened for the 
Rolling Stones. 

The relatives of famous people 
must also endure a similar destiny. 
Any singer/actor/artist who is unfor- 
tunate enough to share the same last 
name with any star is accused of pig- 
gybacking or coattail riding. Talented 
or not, very few relatives can both 
make it in the same field. After all, 
Frank Stallone may have a famous 
last name, but he ain’t no Rambo. 

Unbelievable Truth faces not one 
but both of these predicaments. As 
the opening act for local heroine Tori 
Amos, Unbelievable Truth had to 
battle obscurity and audience apa- 
thy. And another problem ... a fa- 
mous sibling. 

Yes, the lead singer of Unbeliev- 
able Truth is the brother of Thom 
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Hopkins theater 
takes to the streets 


The JHU 
Community 
Relations Theatre 
Project kicks off 
its first year of 
theater education 
with this 
weekend's 
performance 


BY DAMIEN NEWTON 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Do you think that if you’re not 
into picking up trash, planting 
trees or tutoring then community 
service is not for you? While some 
people may find this to be true, 
new projects are popping up all 
over campus. 

One such group is the JHU 
Community Relations Theatre 
Project. This group takes plays 
and scenes from plays and per- 
forms them at local schools and 
community centers. The purpose 
of the group is to provide some 
sort of theater experience for chil- 
dren who have not had the oppor- 
tunity in school. 

The Project will perform selec- 
tions from Oscar Wilde’s Salome, 
Scenes from The Diary of Anne 
Frank, Death Knocks by Woody 
Allen and Purgatory by William 
Yeats. (The JHU Community Re- 
lations Theatre Project also plans 
to add scenes from William 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream to the program, al- 
though they will not be performed 
at this weekend’s show.) All of 
these performances will be done 
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ALMOST HERE 
Unbelievable Truth 
Virgin Records 


called Radiohead: But don’t think 
that Unbelievable Truth relies on this 
association. Lead singer and guitar- 
ist Andy Yorke seemed so reluctant 
to reveal his identity that he didn’t 
even announce his full name during 
the concert. 

Little bro needn’tworry. The truth 
about Unbelievable Truthis that they 
are an extremely talented band with 
absolutely no basis for comparison 
to Radiohead. In addition to per- 
forming at the Tori Amos concert, 
the Brit rock trio had another thing 
to celebrate: Their aptly named first 
album, Almost Here, which was re- 
leased Tuesday on Virgin Records. 

The group, comprised of Andy 
Yorke (vocals, guitar), Nigel Powell 
(drums, keyboard, backing vocals) 
and Jason Moulster (bass guitar, 
backing vocals), starts Almost Here 
with the excellent track “Solved,” a 
very mellow guitar/keyboard tune 
driven by Yorke’s amazing vocal tal- 
ents and Powell’s harmonies. Yorke, 
the songwriter of the group, starts 
the song alone with only his guitar, 
singing: “There’s a problem, I can’t 
solve it/The only way out is too hard 
now/.../And it’s all I’ve got/And it’s 
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in the Arellano Theater on Oc- 
tober 23rd, 24th and 25th. Cost 
of admission is a suggested do- 
nation of $3. 

Saeyoung Park, senior and 
co-founder of the project, ex- 
plains the idea behind its cre- 
ation: “We wanted a way to try 
new types of theater and pro- 
vide a service to the commu- 
nity. Something like this hasn’t 
been tried here before, and we 
hope that it is something that 
will go on for years.” 

While the project is indepen- 
dent of other theater groups, 
Park is quick to point out that a 
number of people from across 
campus have participated in 
putting together of the perfor- 
mances. “We have people from 
two other theater executive 
boards doing production 
work,” says Park, “and cast 
members that range from fresh- 
men to graduate students. The 
response from the undergradu- 
ates has been overwhelming.” 

In addition to heading the 
ambitious Theatre Project, Park 
is also directing Salome. Park 
and her co-director, sophomore 
Cassidy Briggs, are both look- 
ing forward to the debut this 
weekend. 

This performance will be a 
chance for the administrators to 
see the Project’s show and also 
for the actors to perform the 
show for a more familiar audi- 
ence before taking to the 
schools. It will also be a chance 
for the Project’s members to 
hone their acting skills since 
most of the actors have not yet 
been on-stage, although two of 
the selections were shown at the 
United Way benefit last week. 

The Theatre Project already 
has performances booked at 
three schools but is still looking 
for more. If you have any ques- 
tions or comments or if you wish 
to help, please call Damien New- 
ton at 410-340-3186. 
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not enough.” 

The second and third songs, “An- 
gel” and “Stone,” unfortunately do 
not keep up the momentum of the 
first track. Although they do not have 
to worry about being compared to 
Radiohead, Unbelievable Truth’s 
style and melodies are vaguely remi- 
niscent of those of the now-defunct 
Toad the Wet Sprocket. However, 
even this comparison is unstable, for 
Unbelievable Truth relies less on the 
pumped-up electrics found in Toad’s 
later albums and more on the amaz- 
ing vocal talents of Yorke. 

Almost Here drags until the sixth 
track, “Settle Down,” which is abso- 
lutely beautiful. The intricate 
guitarwork and piano accompani- 
ment and the lovely harmonies prac- 
tically scream “BREAK OUT HIT” 
for the as-of-yet unknown British 
band. Another contender for Unbe- 
lievable Truth’s premiere American 
single is “Building,” the eighth track 
on the album, a breathtaking portrait 
of isolation, with a hauntingly quiet 
beginning and somber second verse: 
“Did I choose to be the one who was 
left?/Or is this something sinister?/Is 
this proof against my ignorance?/Or 
am I meant to waste away?” 

The title track is nice enough, but 
lacks the emotion of such power- 
houses as “Building” and “Solved.” 
The band is definitely at its best when 
it performs quicker songs, as in the 
tenth track “Higher Than Reason,” a 
guitar-heavy but still pleasant ditty. 
The album wraps up with “Be Ready,” 
anice but ultimately forgettable tune. 

While Unbelievable Truth’s first 
album is by no means perfect, it is 
definitely a nice effort from an up- 
and-coming band. Hopefully Almost 
Here will lead to Finally There. And 
who knows ... maybe someday we’ll 
see Unbelievable Truth in concert 
with its own opening act. 
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Thursday, October 22 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Rebel Amish Radio with Sukafol 
rock the night at Bight by Ten; 
Seedbox, Natural Distance, and 
Crucial Segue perform at The Vault; 
Sauri Power Pill performs at the!3th 
Floor; Once Hush performs at the 
DuClaw Brewing Co.; String Cheese 
Incident puts on a fabulous show at 
The Rec-Room. 


ON CAMPUS 


At 11:30 a.m. there will be a Class 
Walkout and Rally in support of 
Affirmative Action. If you want to 
be part of the actiob meet on the 
Breezeway between Ames and 
Krieger. At 7 p.m., Fred Pincus, 
UMBC Sociology Profesor speaks 
on “Affirmative Action: Just the 
Facts” in Sherwood Room (Levering 
Union). At 8 p.m. there will bea clos- 
ing session, “Where do we go from 
here?” which will also be in the 
Sherwood Room. 


TheJohns Hopkins Univeristy Mus- 
lim Association presents Islam 
Awareness Week. Jamal Badawi 
speaks on “Terrorism - Islam & 
Jihad” at 7 p.m. in the Bloomberg 
Auditorium. 


The Johns Hopkins University Ca- 
reer Fair isin the Glass Pavilion from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. While you are there 
visit the The Choice Programs to dis- 
cover how you can learn while serv- 


ing. 


Karl Kirchwey, talented poet and 
winner ofa Guggenheim Fellowship 
and the Rome Prize, will read at 5 
p.m. in Mudd Hall Auditorium. This 
is the third presentation in The Writ- 
ing Seminars’ 1998 Fall Reading Se- 
ries. Call 410-516-7563 for more in- 
formation. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Museum Docents, June Adams and 
Kathleen Shemer lecture on Degas 
and the Little Dancer at 2 p.m. at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 





MUSIC CLUBS 


Iron Boss, Honky and Blue Balls 
Deluxe perform at Fletcher’s; Or- 
ange Whip rocksthenightatthe 13th 
Floor; Zuba with Fathead performs 
at The Rec-Room; Johnny Love and 
Speed, Downtime and Under the 
Gun make an appearance at The 
Vault; Brickfoot keeps the nightalive 
at Eight by Ten. 


ON CAMPUS 


MSE Symposium introduces Jerry 
Springer, ex-mayor of Cincinnatiand 
host of one of the most controversial 
talk shows in the nation. Jerry 
Springer will give a talk on “Enter- 
tainment and Media’s Reflection of 
Society” in Shriver Hall at 8 p.m. 


For those of you who are not fans of 
Jerry Springer, The Johns Hopkins 
Theater Project presents Oscar 
Wilde’s Salome with Death Knocks, 
The Diary of Anne Frank and Purga- 
tory tonight at 8 p.m. in the Arellano 
Theater (in Levering). Ifyou are busy 
tonight there will also be a showing 
this Saturday and Sunday at 8p.m. 


The Reel World sponsors the movie, 
Manchurian Candidate, which will 
be shown in Shriver Hall at 8 p.m. 


The Department of Anthropology 
invites you to a special colloquium 
on “Subaltern Studies and The 
Consctruction of a South Asian 
Modern” from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. in 
Macaulay Hall, Room 404. The dis- 
cussion will be initiated by Partha 
Chatterjee, Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy at Columbia Univeristy, Dipesh 
Chakrabarty, Professor at Univeristy 
of Chicago, Gyan Prakash, Professor 
at Princeton Univeristy and Ajay 
Skaria, Professor at University of Vir- 


ginia. 


Mock Interviews for Health Profes- 
sions will be held in Conference 
Rooms A & B from 1 p.m. - 5 p.m. 
Register in Mergentaler 28 and the 
Interview Workshop isa prerequisite 
to attend the mock interviews. 


Coffee Grounds, Common Ground 
at E-Level from 10 p.m. - 1 a.m. 





Friday, October23. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra will perform Rachmaninoff’s leg- 
endary Symphony No.3 and Jean 
Sibelius’ masterful tone-poem 
Finlandia, and Violin Concerto in D 
Minor, led by guest conductor Hans 
Graf and joined by guest violinist 
Tamaki Kawakubo in a series of per- 
formances to be held today and to- 
morrow at 8 p.m. and on Sunday at 
3 p.m at the Joseph Meyerhoff Sym- 
phony Hall. 


MOVIE RELEASES 


Pleasantville starring Tobey 
Maguire, Jeff Daniels, andJ.T. Walsh. 


Soldier starring Kurt Russel. 





Saturday, October 24 


MUSIC CLUBS 


The Recipe with Fox Trot Zulu make 
an appearance at Eight by Ten; Love 
Riot and Outhouse Poets put on a 
fabulous show at The Vault; Noth- 
ing Face performs with Magret 
Heater and 1/4 Inch Microbomb at 
Fletcher’s; Straight from the Beach, 
Batman performs at Bohager’s. 


ON CAMPUS 


JHU Baptist Student Ministry tours 
the Baltimore Museum of Art and 
discusses “Finding God in Art.” The 
tour will be led by Rev. Sharon L. 
Smith at the BMA from 1 p.m. - 3 
p-m. 


Go Horseback Riding with the Johns 











Hopkins University Outdoors Club. 
A $25 contibution covers your whole 
day. No equipment or experience 
necessary. If you have any questions 
call Cowboy Gabe at 410-889-3549. 


The Hopkins Symphony Orchestra 
will begin the 98-99 Concert Season 
today with a program featuring 
violoinist Xiao-po Fei playing 
Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto. The 
concert begins at 8 p.m. in Shriver 
Concert Hall. A pre-concert lecture 
featuring musicologist Max 
Derrickson will take place at 7 p.m. 
also in Shriver Hall. Tickets are $7 for 
general admission and $6 for senior 
citizens and students. Hopkins stu- 
dents may attend for free with a stu- 
dent I.D. 


Engineering Open House begins in 
Shriver Hall at 9:30 a.m. This event is 
designed specifically for a student 
interested in the Engineering pro- 
grams at JHU. Programs feature fac- 
ulty presentation, tours of the facili- 
ties, Admissions, Financial Aid and 
Student life Information Sessions. 
Call X8175 for more information. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Mahtowin and Moonanun, repre- 
sentatives of United American Indi- 
ans of New England are scheduled to 
speak at the public forum in Balti- 
moreatthe All Peoples Congess Hall. 
The forum’s quests will discuss plans 
for National Day of Mourning in Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, on what is re- 
ferred to as Thanksgiving Day. For 
more information call 410-235-7040. 


/ 


SPORTS 


Watch the Hopkins Women’s Field 
Hockey team play against 
Swarthmore at 11 a.m. 


The Women’s Soccer team plays 
against Swarthmore at 1:30 p.m. at 
the Athletic Center. Support your 


. school and cheer for this great team. 
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Sunday, October 25 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Patty Griffin performs with Iodine 
at Fletcher’s; Culture featuring Jo- 
seph Hill performs with Moja Nya at 
Eight by Ten. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The first event of the University Bap- 
tist Church 1998-99 concert series 
will be held in the chapel at 3 p.m. 
Daisy Jackson, Lyric Soprano, will 
present “A Celebration of The Nego 
Spiritual and Their Arrangers.” For 
more information call Ms. Florence 
Wells at 410-467-2343. 


Gimme Shelter Productions, in con- 
junction with the Goucher Students 
for Peace and Non-Violent Action, 
Baltimore Action for Justice in Ameri- 
cas (BAJA), and the Student Labor 
Action Commitee at John Hopkins 
University, proudly present a dra- 
matic musical and multimedia theat- 
rical event, “Fashion Slaves: Incident 
at the Corner of Sweat and Profit.” 
The performance will take place at the 
Black Box Theatre at Goucher Col- 
lege and will take this place on Satur- 
day and Sunday. Call 410-467-9388 
for more information. 


American Visionary Art Museum 
presents Error & Eros, The Concert 


SPOTEIGHT 





Above: Hopkins students having a great time at last year’s OLE semi- 
formal. If you missed it last year, don’t make the same mistake again. 


day from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. This event 
will continue till October 31. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Atnoon the Mixed Media Series pre- 
sents a performance titled “Pictures 
atan Exhibition: Dancing Through 
the Creative Process” by Kimberly 
Mackin Dance Company atthe Mary- 
land Institue, College of Art. Call 
410-225-2300 for more information. 


The Mixed Media Series continues 
today witha discussion titled “Paint- 
ing the Aerial View: The Magic Car- 
pet Below” by painter Yvonne 
Jacquette at 8 p.m. inthe Mount Royal 
Station auditorium at the Maryland 
Institute, College of Art. For more 
information call 410-225-2300. 


SPORTS 


Watch the Hopkins Ice Hockey team 
play against Dickinson at 10:15 a.m. 





Tuesday, October 27 : 


ON CAMPUS 


The Public Health Students Forum 
has its First General Meeting at 7:30 
p-m. in the Glass Pavilion. There is a 


Cielo Tropical, OLE’s Semi-Formal Dance is this 
Friday in the Glass Pavilion. The dance features 
alive Latin band (Relincho Band), D.J., and au- 
thentic Latin American Food. The event is co- 
sponsored by Hispanic and Italian Studies and 
PILAS. Tickets are $5 in advance, $7 at the door 
and can be purchased at all OLE events or dur- 
ing lunch at Terrace and Wolman. The dance 








you are looking to have a great time this Friday 
night, Cielo Tropical is the place to be. 


THE LOW DOWN: 


What: Cielo Tropical, OLE’s Semi-Formal Dance. 


When: Friday, October 23, 1998 





Time: 10 p.m. -2a.m. 





at 7 p.m.. Travel from gallery to gal- 
lery and experience original music by 
Lorraine L. Whittlesey. There willalso 
be performances by celebrated Balti- 
more talents. 


CONCERT 


The American University Student 
Union Board presents Garbage with 
Girls Against Boys at the American 
Univeristy Bender Arena. Tickets on 
salenow. Call 410-481-SEAT formore 
information. 


RELIGIOUS 


The First English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church has a Lutheran 
Worship at 8:30 a.m. and 11:30 a.m, 
Call X8188 for more information. 


Presbytarian Services (Contempo- 
rary) are held at the Second 
Presbytarian Church on 4200 
Charles Street at 8:30 a.m. and 11 
a.m. 


Grace United Methodist Church 
holds a United Methodist Worship 
at 10a.m.. Call X8188 for more infor- 
mation. 





Monday, October 26 


ON CAMPUS 


JHU Baptist Student Ministry 
teaches juggling and will explore 
“Finding God in Having Fun” at the 
Campus Student Ministry in AMR I 
at 7 p.m. 


Unheard Vocies, an interactive mul- 
timedia exhibit of handcrafted por- 
trait casting and viewer activated oral 
histories of sexual assault survivors, 
will be exhibited in the Sherwood 
Room in Levering Union starting to- 


Where: Glass Pavilion 
lot happening so don’t miss out. 
OFF CAMPUS 

The Peabody Opera Workshop, 
Robert Muckenfuss and JoAnn 
Kulesza, music directors, presents 
“Opera Potpourri,” scenes from op- 
eras, familiar and less familiar, with 
piano accompaniment at 8 p.m. in 
Friedberg Concert Hall. Admission 


is free. Call 410-659-8124 for more 
information. 


The Alabama Shakespeare 
Festival’s (ASF) touring production 
of Shakespeare’s The Taming of The 
Shrew performs at 8 p.m. at the Per- 
forming Arts Center at Montgom- 
ery College. The production features 
a contemporary twist on the classic 
battle of the sexes. For more informa- 
tion call 301-251-7536. 





Wednesday, October 28 


ON CAMPUS 


The Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 
ence Majors Fair is today from 3 p.m. 
to 5 p.m. in the Glass Pavilion. Fac- 
ulty members and senior students will 
answer your questions about major 
requirements and recommended 
courses for the Spring Semester. 


Special Events Wednesday Noon 
Series presents Eileen B. Michaels, 
First Vice President of Legg Mason 
Wood Walker Inc. from the New York 
City office. She gives a talk on “Mak- 
ing Your Money Dreams Come 
True.” The lecture will take place in 
Shriver Hall from noon to | p.m. 


Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick presents 
Dialogue on Love at 5:30 p.m, in 111 
Mergentaler. 


The early music ensemble Les Cordes 


Point has a new exhibit, “The 





/ 
j 
j 
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du Roy performs in Friedberg Con- 
cert Hallat8 p.m. Tickets are only $5 
for students with I.D. Call 410-659- 
8124 for more information. 


SPORTS 
Cheer for the Hopkins Men’s Soc- 


cer teamas they score against Wash- 
ington College at 7 p.m. 





Ongoing Attractions 


MUSEUMS 


A George Gershwin Cenetenary Ex- 
hibition, entitled “Kickin’ the 
Clouds Away,” opens to the public 
at the Peabody Institute on Thurs- 
day, September 24 and runs through 
December 15. The exhibition will be 
located in the Galleria Piccola of 
Peabody’s Arthur Friedheim Music 
Library. Call 410-659-8257 for fur- 
ther information. 


The City Cafe on Cathedral Street 
presents an exhibit, “Recent 
Lanscape Paintings” by Anne Jen- 
nifer Walker. This exhibit is showing 
till November 15. Call 410-539-4252 
for more information. 


The American Visionary Art Mu- 
seum presents “LOVE, Error and 
Eros.” The exhibit runs till May “99. 
Call 410-244-1900 for more infor- 
mation. 


“The Pios and the Profane: Look- 
ing at Renaissance Prints”, featur- 
ing 15thand 16thcentury prints from 
France, Germany, Italy and the Neth- 
erlands by Durer van Leyden, and 
others will be exhibited from Sep- 
tember 23 to January 3. at Baltimore 
Museum of Art. For more details, 
call 410-396-6300 


Angeline’s Art Gallery in 


Lip 


ell’s 

ol- 
ors of Fall”, which includes paint- 
ings and print drawings. The ex- 
hibit runs from September 
7th-November 26th. Call 410-522- 
7909. 


Visit “Transmutations of 
Light,” an exhibition of large 
scale paintings by Lynne Benson 
and Lauren Benson, at the City 
Hall Courtyard Galleries, 100 
North Holiday Street. The exhi- 
bition runs from September 11 
through October 16. Gallery 
hours: 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Mitchell Arts Gallery in Annapolis 
has an exhibit on The Sculptor’s 
Line: Henry Moore Prints and 
Maquettes. For information call 410- 
626-2556. 


Thursdays are free at The Baltimore 
Museum Of Art. The current exhibit 
is “Starry Nights: Star Patterned 
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2) 
Quilts from the Collection.” It is-a~~ 
beautiful exhibit. so stop by if you 
can. The museum is located behind » 
Shriver Hall. bie 
Walters Art Gallery, across from: 
Peabody, has an exhibit on 
“Botannical Delights” from nowun- 
til October 30th. For more informa- 
tion call 410-547-9000. 


“Fantastic Tales: The World of the: |, 
Supernatural” will be exhibited at; 
the Walters Art Gallery from Oc~, 
tober 7 - December 13. These Japa~ £ 
nese prints were a part of the re+1] 
sponse to the enormous upsurge in’ : 
poularity of supernatural themes). 
during the 19th century. Call 410- 
547-9000 for more information. »=> 
“Degas and the Little Dancer” is: , 
the featured exhibition at the Balti- 
more Musuem of Art from Octo--' 
ber 4 - January 3. This exhibit cap- 
tures French Impressionist artist: 
Edgar Degas’ fascination with the, 
world of ballet. Ina superb group off 
paintings, sculptures, pastels," 
prints, and drawings, the renowned, 
artist’s study of the ballet is illumi- 
nated. ne 


“Road Map”, a collaborative: } 
project with artists from rural. 
communities, presents an exhis. 
bition at the Maryland Art Place ~: 
from October 13 to November 14. 
2 N 
The Maryland Institute, College’: 
of Art presents an exhibition, 
“20/XX” from October 2 to Noo 
vember 8. The exhibition works 
are by twenty alumni artists from: 
the last twenty years. For morer 
information call 410-225-2300.: i+ 
Dougherty’s Pub presents “I 
Labour by Singing Light: Paint-~ 
ings by Anne Griffith.” For more:! 
information call 410-752-4059.' 3 > 
Perrelli Fine Art and Design pre- 
sents “The Wide Open Show,” 
an exhibit on contemporary art, 
until November 28. Call 410-783- 
9244 for mor information. any 
Cafe Pangea presents “Images of.) 
Nepal.” photos. embedded in. 
sculpture until October 31. Calk./; 
410-662-0500 for more informa-":, 
tion on this photography exhibit.«4 


Craig Flinner Gallery exhibits! f 
“American and Fench Villagésy 
Posters” until October 31. Called 


' 4102727-4941 for more informayo) 


tion. fish 


The National Gallery of Art 
opens the much anticipated ex- 
hibit, “Van Gogh’s van Goghs: 
Masterpieces From the Van 
Gogh Museum” continues until 
January 3 and is open daily. Same 
day passes are available ona first | 
come first serve basis. Call 202- 
737-4215 for more information. 


Baltimore Clayworks exhibits 
“Boxes, Barriers and Intimate © 
Spaces’ from October 10 - No- 
vember 7. The exhibit displays 
objects that come from all over 
the nation. If you see anything 
interesting, you can bid for it as 

well. Call 410-578-1919 for more 
information. 


Visit “The Dinosaurs of Juras- 
sic Park and The Lost World” | 
exhibit at The Maryland Science | 
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center. The exhibit is open from 
October through February 1. Call 
410-685-2370 for more informa- 
tion. 


THEATRE 


Arena Stage’s 1998 season con- 
tinues with the exciting world pre- 
mier comedy “Expecting Isabel,” 
which will be performed October 
2to November 22 in the Kreeger 
Theatre in Washington D.C.Call 
202-554-9066 for more informa- 
tion. 


Center Stage presents “Travels with 
my Aunt” by Graham Greene 
adapted for the stage by Giles 
Havergal until October 25. Call 410- 
332-0033 for more information. 


Rent, the acclaimed musical, is play- 
ing till November | at the Mechanic 
Theatre, Baltimore Center for the 
Performing Arts. Call 410-752-1200 
for more information. 


The Wizard of Oz is playing until 
December 26 at the Timmonium 
Dinner Theatre. Tickets are $9.50 
and this includeslunchand the show. 
Call 410-560-1113 for more infor- 
mation. 


West Side Story is playing at Toby’s 
Dinner Theatre in Columbia until 
November 22. Call 410-995-1969 for 
more information. 


Picasso at the Lapin Agile is playing 
until November 15 at the Ford The- 
atre in Washington D.C. Call 202- 
347-4833 for more information. 


Gypsy is playing at the Timmonium 
Dinner Theatre until December 31. 
Call 410-560-1113 for more infor- 
mation. 


SPECIAL 


The Living Sea opens October 2 and 
plays until February 4 at the Mary- 
land Science Center. The movie cap- 
tures in detail a wet underworld life 
that’s home to a far wider diveristy of 
life forms than anywhere else on 
Earth. 


The Maryland Renaissance Festi- 
val is going on from now until Octo- 
ber'25 from 10:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. En- 
joy a day of jousting, festing, music, 
dance, theatre and crafts. Call 410- 
226-7304 for more information. 


ee  —— 


Campus Notes 


Why study abroad? International ex- 
perience is crucial to a competitive 
resume. You need skills to work in 
the global arena. National Security 
Education Program (NSEP) provides 
Opportunities for Americans to study 
in regions critical to U.S, national in- 
terests (excluding Western Europe, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand). 
Award amounts are up to a maxi- 
mum of $8000 per semester. You must 
be a U.S. citizen and enrolled as an 
undergraduate at a U.S. university, 
college or community college. Schol- 
arships are for study in Summer ‘99, 
Fall ‘99 and/or Spring ‘00. For appli- 
cations, contact your NSEP campus 
Representative or the NSEP office at 
1-800-618-NSEP. The deadline is for 
application is February 8, 1999, 


Work-Study or non-Work-Study 
student needed on Wednesdays from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. during months of 
October, November, February, 
March and April to set up room and 
greet speaker for the Wednesday 
Noon Series held in Shriver Hall. Call 
Audrey Minter, 516-7157, or e-mail 
aud@jhu.edu to inquire about this 
position, which pays $6.50/hour. 


Looking fora supportive/confiden- 
tial environment to explore issues 
relating to your sexual orientation? 
The JHU Counseling Center offers 
a support group for lesbian, bisexual 
and gay undergrad and grad stu- 
dents. For more information, please 
contact Laura Hoffman at 410-516- 
8278. 


The Johns Hopkins International So- 
ciety is looking for English as a Sec- 
ond Language instructors to volun- 
teer for the fall semester. Individuals 
who have tutored or taught English 
or any foreing language to non-na- 
tive speakers, or are interested in 
gaining valuable teaching experi- 
ence, should contact the Johns 
Hopkins International Society at 
410-955-3370. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
6:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 
corner of-Art Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. 
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Woody Allen, 
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SOCIETY 
By CHUNG LEE 


* MIDNIGHT CRUISE* 
OcTOBER 17 





petersen, Jul 





> is 





Juniors Jamie Franco and Doug 
Housman enjoy the energy of the 
dancefloor. 


Hullane Rodriguez and 
Isabella Maldonado show off 
their lovely Midnight Cruise 
dresses. 











Antz, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 


| Pleasantville, White Marsh, Eastpoint 
| Beloved, Towson Commons, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 


The Mighty, Towson Commons, White Marsh 
Soldier, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 


Bride of Chucky, Towson Commons, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 


Pecker, Senator 


= For Showtimes Call; Sengtor- 410-435-8338; Eastpoint Movie -410-284-3100; Harbor Park - 410-837-3500; 
| Senator - 410-435-8338; Towson Commons - 410-825-5233; White Marsh - 410-933-9034 
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So Cute! Two lovebirds enjoy the 
scenery and solitude of the deck. 


Slow dancing 
on the liner, 
Zorana Patel, 
Matt Thekkil 
share a mo- 
ment. 
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| THE 
TRIBUTE 


DANN, 
GUYS LOOK LIKE 


BEATLES... 





Spm 


GET TICKETS IN THE STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE. 








tkts: 





THE #1 BEATLES SHOW IN THE WORLD 


Friday, Oct. 3O 
SHRIVER HALL 





"1964" is not affiliated with or endorsed by Apple Corps Lid 


JHU - $5 ($7@door) 
non JHU - $8 ($1O0@door) 


or PHONE 410-516-8209 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


ieee ees 





Artes: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) 

Jerry Falwell wouldn’t approve of 
your life spent in sin without repen- 
tance. But that’s okay because at 





Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 


A well-deserved rest is yours. Sit back, 
relax and just let go. Start speaking in a 


Jerry Springer Show Topics 


‘They're not good for you 


S$ Ok southern accent to relieve some of the 
least you’re having fun. tension that’s been building up. 
Taurus: (Apri 20-May 20) Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Springer is going to fill up early. Get Show your mad skills in the field of regu- 6) E X U A L H A R A 5 5 M E 4 ! P 
in line at6a.m. to get your front row lating the opposite sex. Go ahead and use 0 R E 
seats. Have your, “Why did you some pickup lines from that email for- A B S E 0 V E A A U H N 5 \! 
write checks to hookers?” sign handy. ward you got today 
gnhandy ) | Ao Ube AE 
) Gemini: (May 21-JuNe 20) SaciTTARius: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) . : : E R Meer T : 5 
Intellectual discussion is strenuous On Wednesday you will have one of the U S$ D R S A M D | Y 0 L R L E N L 
and tiring, but at least you're smart greatest days of your life. You'll find a 
enough to recuperate by drinking a lucky penny and get an autographed pic- L E T A E A Y S B ~ E | | s s Y 
iB beer or 10. ture of Kevin Sorbo in the mail. | V T 
6 CANCER: eo 21-JULY ra Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) T X Y C 0 t P K M T E B F 
Can’t find what you’re looking for? Divorced from life is not the way to be. I T E | 
ct ie whee aed loses understand that Hopkins is hard, but B U T K F Y H T N T G A X 0 
things. Here, have this nice, sweet you've got to find more weekend enter- eG 5 Y 5 L 
be Flav-O-Ice as a reward for looking. tainment than cleaning your bathroom. A A W T B R L : B A P 
Leo: (Jul ¥ 23-AUGUST 22) Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBRuary 18) B L D H A R 0 5 G R N 0 L U 0 T A 
He doesn t know what the hell he’s Transsexual second cousins who sell their 
talking about. But that’s what you hair to make wigs isn’t part of this com- | | U 0 D L D R G E G A V C Y | U 
get for trying his idea to grow a plete breakfast. Make ESPN your early- 
beard using Rogaine. morning TV station. E T N R H N | Qas3 A S De a Y T T T X 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 
. cusT : (Fesau. Are T,. UD Uiyke PSPS Eerie Ea 
MN Do you believe in true love at first Teenagers in high school are such a pain : , : 3 : B : d 4 : 7 
= sight? So do I, especially when that intheass. Thosetightlywoundbundlesof} M  Q E S K V E G L T A L S 0 H S ‘yet 
QO love involves ice cream, hot fudge hormones are so self-absorbed. Discuss. 
ao and cherry topping. Cite specific examples. ViOATE..” "GaeeHee Rove S NV oes Sires, E Nout: New Naud 
® 5 Si, Sal ER aol a 1 eg 3 Rees I E E C N) Agiaal M 
Gloriously greasy Southern cooking » 6 1 rr us tr sk we ae 
: ; . / . : C 0 MiP U L 5 | V E L Y | N G S H 
This fried chicken’s sure to stick to your scrawny Yankee ribs 
H peerstve word in other soups, and it is absolutely di- _ ticbag, combine flour, garlic salt, pep- WORDS 10 FIND: 
outhern cooking is vine when fried. Although okra __ per, paprika and poultry seasoning. ; 
ee eae See ae, the backyards and gardens In a bowl, combine milk and egg. Adultery Hermaphrodites Sexual Harassment 
fried okra, fried apples, ofher humid home climate, the only Cut chicken into pieces. (Some ~ H 
fried dill pickles, fried okra Rachel has seen in Baltimore’s health-conscious folkslike to remove Adult Babies Homosexuality Slutty (Moms) 
ham, fried pork chops... well, youget supermarkets was small and rather _ the skin, but I urge you to get all the | H i 
the idea. For Southerners, tomorrow _ sad-looking. calories you can out of tts meal.) Bisexuality Incest Strippers 
isanother day, and they'll think about This fried chicken recipe comes Tosschickeninthe flour mixture, dip 1 j i ‘ 
their cholesterol level tomorrow. from Rebecka Miller ofRocky Moun- _ it into the egg mixture, then return it Breast Size Li posuction Tourette s 
Anative Mississippian, Rachelhas _ tain, Virginia. Speaking of Virginia, to the flour mixture. ; j j j j 
eaten andlovedallofthesefriedthings Rachel and Young would like to give Cover the bottom ofa large skillet Com pu Isive Lyi ng N ud ity Transvestites 
and more. Sometimes when she’s ly-__ a shout out to former Features editor j - 
ing awake at night she can hear her Allan Massie, formerly of Virginia, YOUNGCHANG & Crack Whores Obesity Bonus word: 
arteries clogging, butit’sasmall price now of Japan. Since we don’t know Ga ngstas Racism bestiality 
to pay for the joy of tastingherfavor- how to say “hello” in Japanese, we'll 
ite foods covered in rich, crispy, attempt “good morning.” Ohio ko RACHELSAMS - A rn 
golden brown batter... » jaimas, Allan! Kollard Green Komix by. Cody Wilms: 


Don’t worry, though. While Rachel 


may keel overatany moment, onefried ae 7 - 
entree wort kill you. whats do is COUNTRY FRIED with about 1 inch of vegetable oil and THIS MORNING My Boe |. 
eee eee perurect CHICKEN ae ae See tess aie until else: Hes Sock... 

ood from belowthe Mason-Dixonline. golden brown On all sides. i IT oN 

No, the South won’t rise again, but Ingredients: Return chicken to the pan. Turn 


1 cup all-purpose flour 

2 teaspoons garlic salt 

2 teaspoons pepper 

1 teaspoon paprika 

1/2 teaspoon poultry seasoning 
1/2 cup milk 

1 egg, beaten 


grease always floats to the top. 

While Rachel has chosen fried 
chicken to introduce you to the won- 
derful world of Southern cooking, she 
must confess that fried chicken is not 
her favorite Southern dish. A very 
special place in Rachel’s heart is re- 
served for her favorite vegetable, okra. 
When she first came to Hopkins, she 
was astounded to learn that many of 
her friends had never even heard of 
okra. Okra is a staple in gumbo and 


pounds) 
vegetable oil 


Pearls Before Swine 


HOW WAS THE BINGO TOURMA- 
MENT LAST NIGHT? 










TT WAS CANCELLED. ONE OF 






AND CRUSHED MS. PisKETT. 
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1 broiler-fryer chicken (3 to 3 1/2 


In a large bowl or resealable plas- 





THE CEAUNE TILES Feu. Down 


Eat Tuis! 


heat down to medium and cook until 
juices run clear (about 30 minutes.) 
Ms. Miller says this recipe is per- 
fect for making ahead and serving 
cold at country picnics. So if 
Wolman and Terrace have got you 
down, or if you simply can’t bear 
the hustle and bustle of Yankee liv- 
ing, popa fryer in the skillet, hightail 
it outside and find a grassy spot for 
your very own “country picnic.” 
Y’all come back now, you hear? 


BEST oF Days" 


THE cTHER DAY 1 

READ THE FUNNY 

PAGES. AND GuECS 
wHer | 


RALPH DRARGLE Is AN 
ALcoHebie wHe BEATS ov! 
HIS WIFE, AND BLonodiE 
AND THE MAILMAN HAD AN 
EXTRAMARITAL AFFAIR 

* UNTIL DAGWOoD BLEW 
THEM Away 


by Stephan T. Pastis 


SHE KNEW TRE RISKS CF PLAY. 
ING THE GAME, 






EXPOSURE 
By Patrick DEEM _ 








EXCEPT FOR kottarn 

GREEN Komix"” 

THEY'RE HILARIOUS AND 
VPLIFING 
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CLASSIFIEDSINE( 


| 

Classified advertising is offered free of ch 
| and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins U 
| tions. All free classifieds must includ 
| affiliation. Free classifieds will continue to rut 
allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 50 wor 
edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


: 
| For local advertisers, classifieds are ch 
| for national advertisers, classifieds co 

Letter requires prepayment for all word cl 


Classifieds are priced at $8.00 p 


requiring additional typesetting. 


in the following ways: 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Shriver Box 6 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


arge to students, faculty, staff, 
niversity and Medical Institu- 
e name, phone, and Hopkins 
n each week as space | 
ds. Longeradsmaybe | 


arged at 25 cents per word while 
st 50 cents per word. The News- 
assified advertising. Display 


; er column inch. A Display Classified 
consists of more than 50'words of text, 


a boxed ad, or any classified 


Allclassified advertisements are due by5 p.m. onthe Tuesday'priorto _| 
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Help Wanted 


Have a special talent worthy of receiv- 
ing money for? Even if you don’t, look 
here if you need some cash or working 
experience. 


Enthusiastic volunteers needed to: 
—play with preschoolers Thu/ 
Fri mornings 
—teach elementary students 
conversational Spanish 
—rollerblade with kids on Fri- 
day evenings 
—play basketball and/or do arts 
and crafts on Thursday even- 
ings 
—play piano and teach songs to 
kids 
If interested, call 410-516-4777 or 
stop by Levering 2nd floor (Volun- 
teer Services) 


Bréad and water can’t cut it, can 
they? Looking for someone to give 
me a few cooking lessons. $10+/ 
hour. Don’t need to be a whiz, just 
téach survival skills. E-mail Jean 
Marie at jniyonzi@jhsph.edu. 


Eagn thousands monthly process- 
ing mail. Bree supplies/postage. No 
experience, no obligation. Rush self 
addressed stamped envelope to 
Phoenix Info Services, P.O. Box 
XXX, Audubon, PA 19426. 





Spring Break 


Is thermo driving you crazy? Are you 
up until four each morning figuring 
out orgo problems? Then you should 
transfer.’ (Just kidding.) But you 
should take the opportunity to get 
away for Spring Break. And why not 
earn money while you’re having fun? 


Absolute Spring Break...“Take 2”— 
2 Free Trips — only 15 sales and 
earn $$. Hottest destinations! Low- 
est prices! Free meals, drinks, par- 
ties!! **Limited Offer** 1-800-426- 
7710. www.sunsplashtours.com. 


EXTRA INCOME FOR ‘98. Earn 
$500-$1000 weekly stuffing enve- 
lopes. For details — RUSH $1.00 with 
SASE to: 
Group Five 
6547 N. Academy Blvd., Dept. N 
€olorado Springs, CO 80918. 

i 

PRING BREAK 99! 

eancun, Nassau, Jamiaca, Mazatlan, 
Acapulco, Bahamas Cruise, Florida, 
South Padre. Travel free and make 
lots of cash! Top repsare offered full- 
tine staff jobs. Lowest price guaran- 
teed. Call now for details! 
www.classtravel.com. 1-800-838- 
6411. i3 
sf 4 
MAKE EASY MONEY! GO ON 
SPRING BREAK FOR FREE! USA 
Spring Break offers Cancun, Baha- 
has, Jamaica and Florida packages 
and is currently accepting applica- 

ons for campus sales representa- 
tives, Call 1-888-SPRING-BREAK. 
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; ) ' , 
- by Tony Kushner | 
> Part I: Performed on alternating 
> Millennium Approaches weekends. 
‘September 10-November1 — Two-time Tony Award 
AB bal bn winner for Best Play. 
: ee = Pulitzer Prize for Drama. 
s Student Season 
N September 24 - November 8 Subscription only $20. manana 


| 3600 Clipper Mill Rd. Balto., MD 21211 410-243-5237 AXIS THEATRE 


SPRING BREAK. Cancun, Florida, 
etc. Best hotels, parties, prices. Book 
early and save!!! Earn moneyand free 
trips! Campus reps/organizations 
wanted. Inter-Campus Programs 1- 
800-327-6013. www.icpt.com. 





Merchandise Market 


Are you looking for knicknacks to 


furnish your apartment with? Search 


no further. There’s some great, cheap 
stuff here. 


MOVING SALE!!! Sofa & loveseat 
with seat covers $130. Coffee table 
$50. End table $12. TV $50. Bed 
frame $120. Exercise bike $15. E- 
mail kittiya@jhu.edu or call 410- 
467-4234. 


5 piece glass top dinette set. White/ 
mauve. $100. Great for students. 
410-869-0574 (evenings). 


FOR SALE: 10-speed bike, Hoover 
vacuum, microwave, dresser, push 
mower, computer monitor, $35 
each. Sewing machine $45. Portable 
phone $20. 410-377-0038. 


ag 
For Sale:19” Goldstar color TV, $65. 
410-662-6201. 


MOVING SALE: Mini dorm-sized 
refridgerator, $45/obo. Ladies dia- 
mondsolataire engagement ring, two- 
fifths carat, only $450/obo. Casio full 
size keyboard, $55/obo. Adult size 
power wheelchair, automatically ad- 
justable, only $350/obo. 1991 Ford 
Festiva, 5 spd, needs only minor work 
here and there, $1900/obo. Black file 
cabinet $25/obo. Leave message 410- 
669-0192. 


For Sale: Cardioglide exercise unit 
$125. Microwave, 1000 watt (new) 
$100. Window air-condition unit 
5,000 BTU (1 year old) $125. Call 
Diana at 410-594-0867 or e-mail 
FriedmanDB@hotmail.com. 


Futon, queen-sized, with platform on 
wheels. $50 or best offer. Call Bill at 
410-467-8333 or e-mail at 
bjhus@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


For Sale: Sega Genesis System!!! $90 
complete with 2 controllers and 7 
games (including Mortal Kombat 2 
and Street Fighter Turbo.) E-mail 
jhu777@hotmail.comor call 410-884- 
0212 for more details. 
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Computers 


Jealous of your roommate’s ability to 
work on his papers, e-mail, look at 
porn etc. from the comfort of his own 
room? Then it’s time to purchase your 
own computer. Look here for great 
bargains. 


Toshiba Laptop 2105cs. Color dis- 
play, 486/50 Mhz, 12 meg RAM, 840 
meg HD, CD-ROM, lots of extras. 
Call 301-527-8018. 


CHEAP COMPUTER! 

$200 for Macintosh, color monitor, 
mouse, keyboard. 16megs RAM. Call 
Cody at 889-7628. 


MS Office 97 Pro. Brand-new, easy 
fulfillment version with online 
manual, registration, and unique CD- 
key. Shrink wrapped in a jewel case. 
$65. Call Ryon at 410-961-0650 or e- 
mail ryonf@bme.jhu.edu. 


Pentium 166 KHz CPU. 32M RAM, 
26 harddrive, 15” AOC color moni- 
tor, 33600 bps modem, wide range 
speaker, 12xCD-ROM, keyboardand 
mouse, Win 95, readily available 
internet applications, and more. Ask- 
ing price: $890 obo. Reply to 
dav@jhu.edu. 





Bargain Books 





Are you sick of getting ripped off and 
paying too much for textbooks? Search 
here for books at a discount. 


BOOKS FOR SALE! 

$28 Ethical Issues in Engineering (For 
Introduction to Mechanical 
Engineering—530.103). 

$22 Signs of Life in the United States 
(Practical Composition—060.115). 
$9 Ways of Seeing (Practical Compo- 
sition—060.115). 

$20 Error Analysis (Physics Lab-- 
180.101. ) 

$22 Calculus I & II Solution Manual 
(Calculus for Engineers—110.106 & 
110.107). 

E-mail tenna@jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


More books... 

$60 Economics by Baumol & Blinder, 
7th ed. (Elements of Macroeconom- 
ics—180.101). 

$20 Error Analysis (Physics Lab— 
180.101). E-mail bethz@jhu.edu. 


Used Textbooks for SALE!!! 

$50 Calculus III (110.202) 

$90 Intro to Chemistry (030.101) with 
study guide. 

$68 Fields, Matter and Waves 
(520.219 & 520.202). 

$95 Digital Signal Processing 
(520.435) with lab-workbooek. 

EPS: Guided ~Four “of Planets 
(270.114). 

Computer Literacy (600.101). 
Macroeconomics (180.101) with 
study guide. 

Laser (520.482). 

E-mail jhu777@hotmail.com or call 
410-884-0212 for more information. 





Automobiles 





Missed the shuttle again? Walked 
seven blocks during an icestorm in 
stilletto heels? Suffer no more and find 
a used car here. 


97 Red VW/Golf/K2. 5-spd, A/C, 
AM/EM/cassette/6-disc. CD, skirack, 
heated seats, sunroof. Excellent con- 
dition. Alarm. $13,000/obo. 
erev@jhmi.edu. 


“84 Corolla LE. AT, AC, cassette, 106 
K. Many new parts. Runs great. Just 
passed emissions test. $1,000. Call 
410-243-0794 (after 8:30 p.m.) or e- 
mail: Taoqgia@welchlink. 
welch.jhu.edu 


Honda Accord LXi. 2-dr, hatchback, 
automatic, A/C, MD inspected, new 
brake, cruise, power everything. Ex- 
cellent condition. 176 kmi, $2,200/ 
obo. 410-243-9306 (after 8 p.m.). 


1994 Toyota Celica. 62 K miles. Good 
condition. Power windows/door 
locks, dual airbags. A/C. five speed, 
rear spoiler. Inspected. $11,900. Call 
Lyn at 410-323-8485. 













Olds. Deilt 88 Royal Braugham 1998, 
131 K. Auto, A/C, V6 3.8, AM/FM/ 
cassette, power windows/locks, 
cruise, etc. Very spacious. Excellent 
condition. $2,200. Call 410-662-9843 
(7-8 p.m. or leave a message.) E-mail 
at ryu@math.jhu.edu. 


95 Mazda Protigi. A/T (OD), A/C, 
premium stereo, airbags. Inspected, 
low mileage. Perfect condition. 
$7,995, Tel. 410-602-0982. 





Roommates Wanted 


Do you miss having someone to come 
home to? Ok, well maybe you’re just 
looking for someone to split the rent 
Call these people--they’re in the 
same boat as you. 


Non-smoking roommate to share 
lovely, 2-bedroom, 1BA rowhouse 
in Hampden with owner. W/D, 
minutes to JHU, within shuttle 
route. $250.00/month plus 1/2 
utilities. Call Anne at 301-665-1945 
or 301-733-8860 x 26. 


JHUMI area. One bedroom apart- 
ment with private entrance on 
Patterson Park. W/D, central A/C, 
new carpet/paint. 1 blk to shuttle. 
Available October. $490/month (in- 
cludes utilities). 410-675-7099. 


Non-smoking female graduate stu- 
dent looking for roommate to share 
2 bedroom/2 bathroom apartment. 
Near Woodlawn. Washer/dryer, se- 
cured area. $375/month + 1/2 utili- 
ties. Call Diana 410-594-0867. 


Share2 BR/2BA Roland Park Apt. with 
JHU grad student. W/D in basement. 
Within range of JHU escortvan. Quiet, 
safe, and beautiful. $350/mo. (nego- 
tiable) + 1/2 utilities. Available 10/1. 
410-467-5361/ roy@jhu.edu. 





Homes for Sale/Rent 


Are you new in town and trying to 


find somewhere to call home? Your 


search has ended here. 


Charles Village near Hopkins, Union 
Memorial Hospital. Available from 
November $475 + 1/3 utilites. 301- 
236-9834/ Leave message at 410-617- 
2898. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT: 1 bed- 
room, very clean. Walk to campus. 
3205 Guilford Ave. #8. $335 includes 
heat & hot water. 410-560-2883. 


GOV’T FORECLOSED homes from 
pennies on $1. Delinquent tax. 
Repo’s REO’s. Yourarea. Toll free 1- 
800-218-9000 ext. H-7836 for cur- 
rent listings. 


CONDO FOR SALE at University 
One (St. Paul & University). 2 bed- 
room, 2 bath. Immediate occupancy. 
Asking $59,900. Call 410-467-0051. 


Charles Village 2828 St. Paul St. Spa- 
cious efficiency. Modern kitchen and 
bath. Air contioning. Rear yard. Se- 
cure building. No pets. $375/month. 
410-583-2266. 





Student Employment 





For current student job 
listings, check out the Student 
Job Webpage at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob, or 
call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. Offices 


are located on the lower level 
of Merryman Hall. 
For more information call 410- 
366-4425. 





Personals 





Did you just get dumped by your 
significant other? Enough said. 


2-page spread looking to be filled. 
Must be opinionated, intelligent 
and live life tuned to Copacabana. 
Call 410-516-6000 and ask for the 
Opinions Editor. 


Hello ladies, this SWCM, grad stu- 
dent, professional, and a romantic, 
seeks “Miss Right” to make life com- 
plete. Please write to M.J., 294F Mt. 
Ridge Ct., Glen Burnie, MD 21061. 


The perfect woman wants to go out 
with you, but how will she find you if 
you don’t place an ad? 





Services 


Seasoned word processing special- 
ists and medical transcriptionists 
will type your confidential medical, 
legal and general transcription 
tapes, dissertations, manuscripts, 
etc. No job too small!!! Reasonable 
rates. Weare reliable, experienced, 
professional, fast, and have busi- 
ness references. Contact Linda at 
410-433-0132. Pager: 410-712- 
5243.E-mail: marandia@flash.net. 


Violin lessons by experienced Europe 
M.M. and Peabody graduate. Alllev-~ 
els, all ages. Tel. 410-685-1135. 

Need help improving your English? 






Join us in Arellano Theatre 


> for the debut of the — 


SAA 


JHU Theatre Project’ 
One Act PI ay. S 
October 23-25 4 ae 


Admission is $5 (. $3 with JHU LD.) 


Experienced ESL teacher available. 
Very affordable. Contact Julie at 410- 








467-9456 or via e-mail at 
jvoss@geocities.com. 

General Notices 

EARN $5 CASH!!! The JHU 


Psycholinguistics Lab is looking for 
right-handed, native English speaking 
college students to participate in lan- 
guage experiments. To participate, e- 
mail usat 5bucks@jhu.eduorcallx3833, 


PREGNANT? FREE CONFIDEN- 
TIAL PREGANANCY TESTING & 
COUNSELING HELP. 800-521- 
5530. CONTINUE EDUCATION, 
CAREER, NUTURING NET- 
WORK. 800-866-4666. 


Bulimia Nervosa. The Johns 
Hopkins Eating Disorders Program 
is seeking participants for a 
neuroimaging study on bulimia. 
Women age 18-35 who have bu- 
limia nervosa and meet study crite- 
ria will receive a free evaluation and 
a six-week course of free treatment 
in exchange for participation. Prin- 
cipal Investigator: J. James Frost, 
M.D., Ph.D. For information call 
Linda Ryan at 410-955-3863. 


MS software for free! I will tell you 
how to receive Office 97, Windows 
95, 98 and other MS software from 
Microsoft themselves for FREE! $5. 
E-mail Ryon at ryonf@bme.jhu.edu 
or call at 410-665-1067. 


Classifieds are free for all students, 





6000 for more information. 







THE NEWS-LETTER NEEDS YOU... 


The Business Office at the News-Letter is looking 
for several students, all of whom must be detail- 
oriented, hardworking, and willing to work for 
only prestige (plus a great addition to your resume 
and free food). We need undergreads of any year to 
fill the following positions: 


* Accountant -- Bill advertisers and track income 

*Circulation Manager -- Manage subscription 
database and distribution 

* Advertising Representatives -- Sell N-L ad space 


and assist in design 


*Business Associates -- Manage other business 


office tasks as necessary 


None of these jobs are major time commitments, and) 
all require no experence. They are uncompensated 
but they all provide a great opportunity to explore a 
newspaper from the inside out, and offer great prac- 
tical experience, without ever having to leave campus. 


Please arrange to attend the Business Office’s Open 
House this Monday, October 26th to find the answers 
to ALL of your questions. The meeting will begin at 
7:30pm at the Gatehouse (the News-Letter’s offices at 
the corner of Charles Street and Art Museum Drive). 
Please direct further questions to Andrew Pergam, 
Business Manager, 410-516-4228 or by e-mail 


acp1@jhunix... 
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THE CARTOONSQU 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 





Ocroser 22, 1998 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 
(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be re- 
deemed within 30 days. 





Long ago, when the QM wasasmall child, when Reagan 
was in his first term, before the Challenger explosion, 
before the Iran-Contra affair, before most people had 
heard of AIDS, before the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
and before the QM quit Cub Scouts, the peak of the QM- 
cub’s week was Saturday morning. What was so special 
about Saturday morning? 

Why, Saturday morning cartoons, of course. 

It wasn’t so much that the individual shows were good 
— andlet’s face it, most of them were pretty lame — it was 
more the concept. The same colorful characters appeared 
every week, getting into the same scrapes and cracking the 
same silly puns. During commercials, the same charac- 
ters would try to sell the QM action figures or breakfast 
cereal. 

Fifteen years later, not much has changed. The QM 
has forsaken the Muppet Babies and the Smurfs, but 
now he tunes in to The Simpsons, King Of The Hill, and 
South Park. The jokes are cruder and use a wider vo- 
cabulary, but the QM still loves to watch drawings 
dance across a screen. 

Thus the QM proudly presents the Cartoons Quiz. 
All members of the Hopkins community are eligible to 
play, except News-Letter editors. Bring your answers to 
the Gatehouse by Tuesday at 5:00 p.m., or email them 
to News.Letter@jhu.edu. Whoever answers the most 
questions correctly wins a case of beer from Eddie’s 
Liquors, and $10 worth of food from Eddie’s Market, 
both located on the 3100 block of St. Paul St. 

1) The QM mentioned King of the Hill above. King of 
the Hill was created by Mike Judge, who first became 
famous for another cartoon show, about two teenaged 
Bye 

What was that show called? 

2) Animation is rarely combined with live actors. 
Sometimes, the result is a disaster. Take, for example, 
Space Jam. Other times, it works out pretty well. The 
film Who Framed Roger Rabbit? is an example of a 
good movie that mixes live action and animation. 

What was the name of Roger’s voluptuous cartoon 
sweetheart in that movie? 

3) You remember the Smurfs, don't you? (“Yes,] remem- 
ber the Smurfs” is not a valid answer for question #3.) The 
Smurfs were little and blue, and had a male-female 
ratio very similar to that of the Engineering School. 
The biggest problem for the little fellas was a bald man, 
who in fact looked a bit like the QM’s father, but wasn’t 
nearly so nice. He had a cat. He and his cat were always 
making plans to make the Smurfs unhappy, but - what 
do you know! — they were always foiled, usually 


around the last five minutes of the show. 

What was the cat’s name? 

4) As far as the QM is concerned, the funniest cartoon 
show ever, ever, ever, is South Park. South Park features 
four elementary-school children. One of them is over- 
weight, has a mother of loose morals, and has rather 
conservative views on homosexuality and the role of 
women. 

What’s his full name? 

5) The characters of South Park first appeared ina short 
film made on a budget of under a thousand dollars. This 
film was widely distributed over the Internet. The QM 

















first watched it after reading about it in the News-Letter. 

What was this movie called? 3 

6) The voice of many Looney Tunes characters, most 
notably Bugs Bunny, died a few years ago. 

What was the name of this talented voice actor? 

7) All the questions so far have been about American 
cartoons, but this art form can be found all over the 
world. The QM’s favorite foreign cartoon is a Japanese 
animation, or “anime, series based on a popular Japa- 
nese comic book about a teenaged guy who turns into 
a woman whenever he touches cold water, and turns 
back when he touches hot water. Could be worse; his 


father turns into a panda. What's the name of this series? 

8) Lots and lots of cartoon shows focus on superheroes, 
who have special powers and fight evil in various forms. 
One cartoon show the QM likes spoofs superhero shows 
- the main character is a superhero dressed in a giant blue 
arachnid suit. He has a sidekick named Arthur and a 
friend named Der Fliedermouse. 

What’s his name, and the name of the show? 

9) This oneisn'tstrictly animation, butit'’s close enough. 


What claymation duo stars in A Grand Day Out, The 


Wrong Trousers, and A Close Shave? 

10) An animated movie came out around ten years ago 
about a family of turn-of-the-century immigrants to 
NewYork. Before coming, they imagined Americaas the 
land of their dreams, where anything was possible and 
“the streets are paved with cheese”. 

What was this film? 


BONUS/TIEBREAKER: Draw a cartoon of yourself, 
enjoying your prize. Stick-figure drawing OK. If you 
submit your answer by email, you have four options: 

1) Turn in the drawing by hand 

2) Draw it with ASCII art 

3) Skip the bonus and hope nobody else does it either 

4) Instead of a drawing, provide a small script, 
suitable for voice balloons for a comic about you 
enjoying your prize, featuring at least three of the 
following characters: you, Garfield, the answer to 
question #2, the answer to question #4, Bill Clinton, 
Dolly from the Family Circus, and Bugs Bunny. (Ac- 
tual hand drawings need not contain these charac- 
ters.) 

The winner of last week’s quiz is Brett Scheiner. Just 
from his ability to answer the challenge of the QM,he 
is no drunken fool. Brett, stop by the Gatehouse to 
collect your goods. Thanks to everyone who entered, 
the response was overwhelming. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S QUIZ: 


1) Coolio 

2) The liver 

3) Isaac, Taylor, Zachary 
4) Mr. T 

5) Al-Anon 

6) Aesop 

7) Tarot 

8) The Grad Club 

9) Von Trapp 

10) My Girl 








EXPOSURE 
By Douc HousMAN 
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